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THANKS to Victor’s World Wide Service, new chapters 
of “Maintenance” are being written . . . keeping pre-war 
and war time projectors at the gruelling, vital war job of 
training and entertaining on the Fighting Fronts. At 


home, too, Projectors must be kept running. 


The various branches of the Service, Schools, Industry 
and Churches have learned the value and importance of 
this outstanding service . . . have learned that the word 
“Sold” does not carry a finality of interest in the dynamic 
job that Victor Projectors are doing throughout the world. 
Yes, even 10-year-old Victors are 
still doing duty due to the unusual 
quality of Victor’s interested and 
continuing service. 

In post-war too, look to Victor 
for the most comprehensive under- 


standing of the word, “Service.” 
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BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY THANKS YOU 
in behalf of all the IDEAL offices 
for the fine business you have given us 
during the 1944-45 school year 





Bertram Willoughby, Founder and President of Ideal Pictures Corp. 


Our School List for 1945-46, soon to be published, 
will be the largest in our History! 


Reserve your copy NOW by sending your request 
to our nearest office. 
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Another Step Forward 


INCE recorded history began, the race has been 
striving earnestly to improve its education. Yet, 

to judge from the declarations of many leading 
scholars, education is still far from perfection. If edu 
cational progress still falls short, after some thousands 
of years of effort, what should be expected of visual 
educational progress in a mere two or three decades? 
Comparatively, visual education began just the other 
day and is certainly entitled to a few imperfections 
One of them concerns us here—the widely prevalent 
idea that a motion picture, used alone, is all the visual 
aid needed for teaching a given topic perfectly. 
Speeches and writings on visual instruction, whether 
by real authorities or mere enthusiasts, tend to follow 
a standard pattern. They commonly open with the 
solemn, well-worn admonition to “select the visual aid 
that exactly fits the subject.” Next comes the recital 
of visual aids from which selection can be made, to wit, 
“motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, prints, stereographs, 
charts, posters, diagrams, graphs, maps, models, dio 
ramas, etc.” Then having sufficiently demonstrated 
broad grasp of the subject by this impressive inventory 
of stock on hand—the speech or article settles down 
contentedly and exclusively to motion pictures. Small 
wonder that so many schools and schoolmen think 


motion pictures an exact synonym for visual education! 


There are encouraging signs, however. More and 
more, wholesome emphasis is being laid on the con 
trasting fundamental qualities, the distinctly different 
teaching values of still and motion pictures. Quite 
recently, more and more teachers urge that a film be 
stopped at intervals for reflection, for discussion, t 
give the class time for a bit of thinking. The reall) 
interesting question seems to be not “whether to us¢ 
movies OR stills” but “how to use movies AND stills.” 
The real problem is not “Which shall we use to teach 
a particular topic?” but ““How combine the two to teach 
that topic better than either can do it alone?’ The idea 
is not new. It was merely lulled to sleep years ago 
from various causes and an awakening may not be fat 
off, thanks to the training programs of World War II 

We first met the idea in France in 1918, from the 


experience of an American teacher of moder: 


1 languages 
who was serving with the French Army Command. He 
was asked what he could do to help French troops get 
their minds “off the war” during their three-day rests 
back from the front. He ransacked various American 
centers in Paris for such motion-pictures, travelogues, 
and glass slides as could be made into patchwork pro 


grams, surrounded with talk, on the American way 


of life in peacetimes. From four months before the 
Armistice to six months afterward, he made the circuit 
of camps and baraques throughout France and _ th 


Rhineland. The express purpose was to entertain, or 


at least to distract, the French soldiers and their of- 
heers. But they insisted on taking it as “education”. 
\fiter ten months of it he realized it was the hest teach- 
ing he had ever done in his life. It was not a “research” 
project, hence does not stand as scientific proof. But 
inasmuch as the experimental audience totaled some 
quarter of a million in the ten months, and inasmuch 
as the observed reactions and results were practically 
uniform throughout the experiment, it might be con- 
sidered a substantial “straw” of implicational evidence. 

There bei lg no “laws of visual education” officially 
formulated at the time, the American had to dig out 
a few for himself. His equipment, cared for and oper- 
ated by a French cinematographer assigned him by the 
\rmy, consisted of an antique stereopticon and a hand- 
cranked movie projector that could stop anywhere to 
make any frame a still. Before starting a film, the 
speaker invited the audience to signal for stopping the 
picture (by hand-claps, foot-stamps or yells ) wherever 
they wanted to ask a question or argue a point. While 
he film was running, subdued chuckles and murmurs 
permeated the baraque. When it stopped, total silence 
fell and eager talk began. While it ran, the soldiers did 
when it stopped, they did their think- 
participation. 


their enjoying ; 
ing—sensor} active 
Within the first few weeks a significant discovery was 
made. Different audiences tended to stop the same film 
at the same points! This automatically determined the 
optimum lengths of footage between pauses for each 
film. With these key points established, the film was 
stopped there regularly and the audience signal was 
no longer invited. It was not needed. The number of 
key points naturally varied—from three to ten—for the 
particular films in this nondescript collection. Finally, 
the total discussion time was much longer than the 
running time for every film. The audiences wanted it 
that way—movies AND stills. 

Some of the American conferencier’s findings and 


experience and 


personal convictions impressed us then, and still do. 
\We have spoken, written, and chatted them ever since. 
Here are some in his own words: “The eye cannot see 
tion, but loves it... . It will pursue whatever moves 
| gladly ignore what doesn’t. . . . Delight of the chase 


11l¢ 


' 
all 


is full compensation for anything missed. . . . The mo- 

tion picture, then, is unquestionably the most interest- 

ng, stimulating and enjoyable of all visual appeals. . 

But there are always ‘key points’ that call for thinking 

and discussion. . . . For maximum mental profit trom 
motion picture, punctuate with stills.” 

In World War I, the idea was just an idea. World 
War II is bringing it to life and action. For the idea 
to function smoothly in the classroom there are still 
some problems to solve. But they will be solved as 
fast as the visual teaching field decides it wants them 


solved. N. L. G. 
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Audio-Visual Aids and 


Teacher Training Institutions 


Educational Screen 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


The University of Chicago 


A concise survey of the present status of teacher-training in 


audio-visual methods with trenchant suggestions for improvement. 


UDIO-VISUAL instructional materials are too 

infrequently and too ineptly used at all educa- 

tional levels. One of the best ways to increase 
both frequency and expertness of use is to concentrate 
on the teachers in training in our several hundred 
teachers’ colleges. There is, however, a measure of 
disagreement on how best to exert an influence of the 
right sort on these young teachers in training. 

Many persons emphasize the advantages of one or 
more formal courses under such titles as “The Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids.” Consequently most institutions 
training teachers offer, if not during the regular year 
during the summer session, at least one, two or three- 
credit course dealing with the educational use of mo- 
tion pictures, slides, film strips, recordings, school jour- 
neys and “live” radio programs. 

A somewhat different solution to the problem of 
impressing teachers in training with the advantages of 
audio-visual instructional materials does not preclude 
offering courses but places relatively greater stress upon 
having all members of the teacher training faculty use 
a wide variety of these materials in their own teaching 
courses. The theory is that teachers are more apt to 
teach as they are taught than they are to teach as they 
are taught how to teach. 
people preparing themselves for the teaching profession 
are to be maximally impressed with the pedagogical 


In other words, if young 


and psychological importance of audio-visual curricu- 
lum materials, and if when they start teaching they 
are to consider audio-visual aids an integral part of 
the total materials available for instruction, such ma- 
terials should be in actual use throughout the teacher 


training curriculum. Courses called “Philosophy of 
Education” or “Educational Psychology” or ‘General 
Methods” or “Special Methods” or “Child Develop- 
ment” or “Psychology of Adolescence” or “The School 
and the Community” as well as courses in “Science,” 
“Social Science” and the “Humanities” must be taught 
in such a fashion as to take advantage of pertinent and 
available audio-visual materials. 

Such wide use of varied instructional materials in 
teacher training courses is difficult to achieve because 
only limited materials are available. One of the chief 
functions of audio-visual aids is to provide a rich 
variety of learning experiences so that the words which 
are eventually used to communicate ideas will convey 
adequate meanings. Consequently instructing mature 
persons, such as college students, permits relatively 
greater dependence upon abstractions and verbal com- 
munication than can be justified in the case of more 
immature learners with limited experience. This un- 
doubtedly explains in part the relative lack of audio- 
visual instructional materials for collegiate grade 
courses especially in the area of pedagogy. 

If nothing else is done in a teachers’ college but 
offer a single course dealing with audio-visual aids 
some good is certain to result. A course of this sort 
necessitates the purchase of a minimum amount of 
equipment and indicates that at least one person on the 
faculty is interested in a variety of instructional ma- 
terials. Without such equipment, or the live interest 
of one person, little can be accomplished. Frequently 
the person teaching the course is too busy, or, for other 
reasons, unable to do much to service the entire college 








TABLE I 
Audio-Visual Materials and Practices in 13 Teacher Training Institutions 
| Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 10 11 
Film Silent Sound 
Normal Slide Jpaque Strip pro- pro- Motion Pictures 
Insti- Enrollment pro- pro- pro- jectors jectors Phono- Strip (1944-5) 
tution jectors jectors jectors owned owned Radios graphs Slides films 
Lab. Sch. Coll owned owned owned 16mm. 16mm. owned owned owned »wned owned rented 
*A 900 1400 10 5 5 5 5 8 6 6600 235 422 1510 
*B 300 1300 9 5 4 0 1 2 9 1600, 550 70) 675 
*C 400 1000 7 2 4 1 2 2 2 3400 14 7 114 
D 500 1500 S 5 3 l l 6 5 1600 125 45 73 
*E 300 (7) 1500 8 6 5 7 l 11 4 900 90) 10 : 
*F 400 850 3 0 2 2 2 3 3 130 20 170 50 
*G 330 830 6 7 0 l l 3 4 1600 | Q 
H 300 1200 16 6 1 0) 1 9 9 1000 0) (0) 110 
*] 300 500 9 3 2 l 2 () 2 3480 52 LZ 134 
*] 160 1100 8 5 4 l 2 () 6 1700 7() 124 255 
*K 250 2000 7 7 2 0 3 0) 2 2750 10 5() 410 
L. 375 1000 12 5 7 l 3 2 8 3700 150 280) 44 
*M : 2200 s 4 3 4 5 4 6740 30 36 250 
Md 315 1200 8 5 3 l ys 4 1700 70 45 134 
Range 160-900 500-2200 3-16 0-7 0-7 0-7 1~§ 0-11 2-9 130-6740 0-550 22 44-1511 


*No systematic in-service training on the procurement and use of audio-visual instructional materials. 
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by giving counsel to faculty members regarding sources 
of materials and utilization techniques. Some teachet 
training institutions operate an audio-visual aids bureau 
which owns a large rental library of slides or motion 
pictures. Frequently, however, these bureaus exert a 
much stronger influence away from the campus than 
they do on the “home” faculty. 

Ina study recently made of thirteen teacher training 
institutions* located in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Min 
nesota, Missouri, and Indiana, the author had an oppor 
tunity to learn something about current practices in 
such schools with respect to audio-visual instructional 
materials. Table I describes the basic aids owned by 


these institutions and gives also their total enrollment 
including the campus laboratory school. An asterisk 
follows the letter representing these institutions which 
do not provide any systematic inservice stafi training 
involving audio-visual materials, 

This table supports a number of interesting general 
izations. There is not a very close relationship between 
the total enrollment of the institution and the equip 
ment owned. The correlation between the number of 
sound motion picture projectors owned and the tota 
enrollment for example is only plus .35. The correla 
tion between the size of the institution and the numbe1 
of different motion picture titles owned is plus .16. 
The number of 16mm. sound motion picture projectors 
owned range from one for every 2,000 students to one 


in every fifteen class meetings or say a maximum of 
ten times a year. 
Representatives of these thirteen teacher training 


institutions reporting the equipment they owned als 


estimated the number of different motion picture films 
used annually by the average college teacher. These 
estimates made by the person primarily responsible fot 
administering the audio-visual program ran as follows: 


TABLE II 

Institution Mean annual films’ Institution Mean annual film 
used per teache ised per teach 

B - 6 I 2 

( . ? ] 5 

D - , I K Z 

Fr > 2 | 10 

H - . M 10 


Three of the thirteen institutions submitted no data 
on this point. The median number of different motion 


pictures used per year by the typical professors of all 
of these institutions was 2.5. This figure implies that 
under present circumstances members of teacher-train 


ing college faculties are not making adequate use of 
he institutions 


the equipment alreadv owned by t 


As was indicated in Table I. ten of the thirteen inst! 


tutions provided no systematic in-service training 
facilitate more frequent use of audio-visual instructional 
materials. The need for such in-service training was 
suggested by the fact that the most common probl 


faced by the directors of audio-visual services in thes 
institutions was faculty apathy based upon lack 
familiarity with either materials or utilization methods 
Probably the chief reason for the non-existence 
service training programs or tl 


*All members of the University of | 
ing Conferen 
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in existence is the fact, commented upon above, that 
in most cases the director of the audio-visual service 
found it necessary to spend almost all of his time serv- 
icing the equipment and filling out routine orders which 
left almost none free for consultation. 

The argument that the best way to make students 
ippreciate and use intelligently audio-visual curricular 
naterials is to have such materials used as an integral 
part of the teacher training curriculum is but a special 
case of a more general proposition. If, for example, 
the faculty in a teacher training institution wanted the 
young people attending it to use excellent evaluation 
materials when they went out to teach, the institution 
might stress either one of two practices. The first 
would be to introduce into the curriculum a course 
called “Classroom Evaluation of Learning.” This is 
what happens in many institutions. The second possi- 
bility would be to have not only the course, but also 
to devote a great deal of time and effort to improving 
evaluation in all of the courses offered in the institu- 
tion. Again, the hypothesis is that students are much 
more apt to appreciate and value classroom tests if 
the tests used to measure their own learning are good 
ones, than they are if the teachers college concentrates 
all of its efforts on developing one or two “Testing” 
courses. 

Similarly a teacher training institution that has a 
fine guidance and personal program is more apt to 
graduate young people sensitized in the value of such 
work than is another institution that has very little 
in the way of a personal program of its own but offers 
an excellent two-hour course on guidance. 

These illustrations could be multiplied. To bring the 
argument back to the use of audio-visual materials, the 
frequent and intelligent use of these “aids’’ in connec- 
tion with the regular teacher training curriculum is 
more promising than organizing one or more audio- 
visual courses. In some institutions the mere presence 
of a course encourages the mistaken conclusion that 
the matter has been taken care of. 


Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Supplementing April and May lists, 1945) 


Alabama 

University of Alabama, University June 11-July 20 
Audio-Visual Instruction (4%) E. E. Sechriest 

Connecticut 


July 23-Aug. 10 
Leonie Brandon 


State Teachers College, New Haven 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (2) 
Nebraska 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln (dates not given) 
Organization and Administration of Audio-Visual 
Aids (3) David McCulley 
New York 
t. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo July 5-Aug. 10 
\udio-Visual Aids to Teaching Ed.204 (3) Sister M. Bibiana 
Pennsylvania 
ennsylvania State Cellege, State College 
June 18-29; July 2-Aug. 10 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Education Ed.424 
(2 & 3) Course given at both sessions by John E. Dugan 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Education Aug.13-Aug. 31 


F.d.424 (3) Mary W. Streyffeler 
Texas 
tthern Methodist University, Dallas June 4-25 
Course on Visual Education with Lectures and 
Workshop Procedures (3) Margaret Carter 
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Trends in Audio-Visual Instruction 


in Illinois 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS, Principal 
Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illinois 


HART IX shows that 135 of the 165 schools re- 

porting own radios. Most of the schools are ap- 

parently using the radio for class instruction 
since the common practice is to use the machine in the 
class room. Apparently the teachers are attempting to 
utilize not only the programs that come during school 
hours, but also those that are scheduled in “out of school 
hours’. A total of 111, out of the 126 replying, indicate 
that transcriptions will lead to a wider use of radio pro- 
grams. Machines for making records are used almost 
as much by music classes as they are by literature, 
language, and speech combined. 

One of the major factors that has had a tendency to 
retard the use of audio-visual aids, is the teachers’ 
lack of training in the use of these materials (Chart 
X). On the former study, 70% of the schools report- 
ing felt that the further development of their program 
was retarded because of lack of teacher training. Ap- 
parently no progress has been made in this field as 
85% of those reporting on this survey also check 
this as a limiting factor. Increased awareness of the 
lack, however, may account for the changed percentage. 

How shall this training be provided? Both surveys 
show that first choice is for the short informal course ; 
second, the extension course ; and third, formal courses 
in universities and teachers’ colleges. The short in- 
formal course is first choice probably because it is one 
of the best methods of providing training for those 
in service. Not only is there a demand for training 
of this sort, but schoolmen are willing to help pro- 
mote such courses. 

Will the schools of tomorrow own their films, get 
them from large rental libraries, or from small libraries 
servicing from eight to fifteen schools? (Chart XI) In 
the A and B group, 50% indicate that they expect to 
establish their own libraries. The smaller schools will 
probably have to depend upon some centralized source. 
Opinions are rather evenly divided in the three groups 
as to the large or small rental library. Six schools re- 
ported the service of small libraries as unsatisfactory, 





ERRATUM 


The first installment of this article (May issue) 
showed a serious numerical discrepancy in the text 
references to the tables. The Charts themselves were 
correctly numbered. But, in the text, Chart I should 
read Chart II, Chart II should read Chart III, etc. 
The error will of course be corrected in the reprint 
of the series. 














4 Four-Installment Audio-Visual Survey 
of Schools in Illinois (May and June), 
and in the 48 States (September-October). 


while only one reported the service of a large one as 

poor. Probably the schools in group A and B will 

own from 40 to 100 films, rounding out their programs 
with films secured from large rental libraries. Judging 
the small libraries by those established to date, they 
cannot or have not given the service the larger ones 
have. 

How have the trends that were evident five years 
ago developed? 

1. More School Boards are making annual appropria- 
tion for audio-visual materials; while in many in- 
stances, this amount is not adequate, it 1s a step in 
the recognition of audio-visual materials as a teach- 
ing aid and not a fad. 

2. More and more schools are designating one teacher 
as director of the audio-visual program. However, 
only a few schools allow the director sufficient time 
to devote to the development of the program, 


3. More schools are using good classroom films, than 
was the case five years ago. 
CHART IX 
Audio-Equipment 
Totols 
Group Group Group from Prev 
. A B Cc 165 Sur- 
Questions Scheie es 
Does your school have a cen- Yes 3 13 3 19 
tralized sound system? No 40 68 29 137 
Does value of system justify Yes 2 9 4 15 
its cost? No 0 l 0 ] 
Does your school own a radio? Yes 39 66 30 135 
No 5 13 3 21 
Is the radio a part of the Yes 2 5 a 9 
sound system? No 23 50 22 95 
Is radio moved from room to Yes 23 45 24 92 
room? Ni 5 ] ] 17 
Does your school own a ma- Yes 18 7 ] 26 
chine for making records? No 29 68 33 126 
Records are made Music 9 5 0 1-4 
for use in depart- Lit. & Sp. 10 5 ] 16 
ment Others 2 0 Q 2 
\re records and transcriptions Yes 14 20 7 50) 
used as a part of class work? No 23 27 22 72 
Do you feel transcriptions Yes 3] 54 26 111 
will lead to wider use of radio No 6 8 l 15 
broadcasts ? 
If transcriptions or records are Yes 15 25 12 52 
made available, will schools No 4 3 2 9 
be able to buy? 
° , { 
Do children make use of Yes 16 22 8 46 
“simulated” broadcasting? No 12 19 10 41 
Are children taught to evalu- Yes 25 29 19 73 
ate radio programs? No 15 3] 12 58 
Are children asked to listen Yes 39 45 30 114 
to “out of school hours” pro- No 2 15 Zz 19 
grams? 
Do teachers prepare students Yes 32 31 14 // 
to listen to special programs? E 15 
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CHART X CHART XI 


Teacher Training Trends 
Shale Totals 
Group Groun Group fr m Prev Group Group Group from Prev 
A B C 165 Sur Questions a . C ons Sur. 
Schoo! vey ‘. S 
Questions Do 1 believe that, depending 
- ntirely upon the large rent: 1- 
Do you believe AT RK rental : 
: : x 2) 1°? 1 MOraries tor material, you can de- 
teachers lac K OT yes 2 ) ) 123 3 ; } ; - 
Silas indice p al 1udio visual program Vea 23 31 is Ge 64) 
ra ghincers , , . > - 2) 
. ao ' that will meet the needs of vour No 23 31 24 78 130 
development ot . ; t i , 
your progr m: a 
1) \ believe small libraries 
If training i gee eae 3 i vicing from eight to fifteen Yes 17 37 18 72 121 
<a agen i lod gay s will more adequately No 22 27 14 63 9%9 
O . TOVIdYeG SILY A | ¢ , 
for teachers ers colleges 1Q 2 + +4 or 
which type ot _s Has anything been done in your Yes 4 9-2 #@ 35 
l +} | irmal extel ‘ ? : . 
instruction dé — ~— section of the state in setting up No 22 43 24 89 191 
you believe will nravidinae > thie mall libraries 
be more valu teachers an op Do xpect to build up a li- Yes 23 29 7 59 40 
able ? portunity to ex rat hlms in your school? No 20 30 22 72 201 
visual materials he Superintendent of Public Instruction has en- 
- had oi ouraged school boards to give more consideration 
. to audio-visual aids and to make an appropriation 
Short ormal : : : ss 4 
ciate” aa tor the rental or purchase of these materials. 
ducted bv a well \What can be done to promote the wider and more 
qualified per efficient use of audio-visual materials ? 
son at a lov _— 2. ° . . 
xpens 47 4 ot. 12 1. There is a definite need for the creation of a State 
Would you be Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. This de- 
tieecected in Yes 26 35 17 78 partment can provide the following services: 


ing sucl ect -] - - 
promoting such \ssist schools in setting up a well balanced audio- 
= 7 
Visudl 


courses atter No ) ae ; ; - 
the war? program. This service is needed, and will 
e arr ; , ; f 
be needed until the schools can have a trained 

] 


: ‘ : 1 1 airector 
4. Many industrial firms have eliminated most of : - . E 
ore e eee a , ‘ . b. Assist the schools in the selection of audio-visual 
objectionable advertising from their films. Judging ety a ; 
a ; equipment that can be eftectively utilized and still 
from comments, manv are suitable for class instru i, j ie : ‘ 
; be within the limits of the school budget. Many 
tion; consequently, schools are using them mor ther ) : +] sai 
i : school men select a projector without giving much 
frequently. erage iar ties. . 
s We ‘ ; . ‘ , ; onsideration to the cost of materials to use 1n it. 
5. While some attention has been given to the specia 


. ¥ Stews sail ae Cee me ' c. Establish a library of 2x2 slides. Most of the 
ses of films, such as for vocational guidance, adult - 


' i Pe pa slides could be obtained from various schools. 

education, and promotion of general health there 1s 3 ; . ; . a 

' Pl : Many excellent teaching units covering topics of 
still a wonderful opportunity for further develoy : 


nterest to all the schools of the state could be so 
ment in this area 
‘veloped. 


6. Five or more teacher training institutions in the stat 


a : ' d. Provide information and suggestions on the estab- 
are giving tormal courses in audio-visual instru 1°] : : . ; - 
: ; a ; ishment of small film libraries, ‘especially those to 
tion, and one is offering a course by extension é' ‘ 
- service the smaller high schools, the elementary, 
i More teache Ts ley ow how To operate provectors, al . ‘ . 
his j | é, ind the rural schools on a county basis. 
this 1s essential, even though student perators are r> ‘ . . " . . 
; e. Be prepared to assist with the planning and tim- 
used. Hina : “ 
, ng of educational radio programs when the FM 
& ore schools are providing training programs ; Pi 
8. More schools are providing training progra oadcasting stations come into use. 


students. This will be of considerable help especial! ; : PS om 
Give assistance to schools in designing new build- 


those w are going into the teaching profes 1 . . x 
” those ho are going into the ; -_— ing so that audio-visual aids can be used more 
$10n., - 
€ VCELY. 
( a a ere a ee Meee , - : 
in the whole, e progress, whl ¢ ge, Conduct work shops and clinics at various cen- 


aging. 


ers in the state as a part of the inservice teacher 


What new trends, if any, are apparent? training program. 

1. While not new, there 1s a more definite trend toward h. Select and make available to the schools films 
the production of 2x2 colored slides. School mad that will be helpful to them in developing an 
slides are excellent for studying the local commu adequate health and a vocational guidance pro- 
nitv, and especially for use in the lower grades eran 

a Yn the ore of projectors the schools expect to buy The fact that Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Super- 
there is a trend toward a better balanced audi intendent of Public Instruction, has already asked school 
visual program, since many schools ar nsidering boards to give more consideration to the use of audio- 


+ 


buying still picture projectors (Concluded on page 237) 
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Educational Screen 


roup Discussion through 


otion Pictures 


(Concluded from the May issue) 


TER the first meeting, the branch librarian and 
the author would confer weekly to consider 
what changes would be necessary at subsequent 

meetings. Changes that had to be made included: 
finding better avenues of publicity, finding guest re- 
source leaders, and securing pertinent pamphlets and 
literature for distribution. 

Much time was spent in visiting the community, 
speaking with social workers, community leaders, and 
individuals. These contacts helped to inform the plan- 
ners about the community, but they also served to 
make the community aware of the library’s program. 
ach day the staff of the library would chat with 
horrowers to find out the reaction to the film forums. 
This was a very effective method of self-evaluation. 

The procedure at the meetings was as follows: At 
8 o'clock on alternate Wednesday evenings, the book 
service of the library was discontinued and one-half 
of its large room—the children’s corner—was dark- 
ened and made ready for the meeting. Posters, mimeo 
graphed circulars, local newspaper .announcements. 
and word of mouth advertising were used to attract 
the audience. Allowing a few minutes for late-com- 
ers, the meeting would begin at about 8:10. There 
was a brief introduction by the chairman, and _ the 
films were shown between 8:15 and 8:40. The group 
would remain for discussion until 9:15 or at latest 
9:30. This schedule was found to be very satisfactory, 
for it gave adequate (but not too much) time for 
film showings, and ample time for the discussion 
period, with time for resource leader and members 
of the audience to express themselves. The meeting 
was adjourned early enough to allow the group to 
browse around the book display, examine special ex- 


1 
} 
I 


hibits, or stop to chat with one another or with the 
guests. 

For the purposes of this study, the author made 
stenographic notes of the discussion at each meeting 
and, in the light of stated criteria, described and criti- 
cally evaluated them. Space does not permit the in- 
clusion of this material in this article, but the descrip- 
tions and critique may be read in the unpublished 
doctoral study which may be secured through inter- 
library loan.* 

\ few incidents may be mentioned for the human 
interest they contain: At the first meeting, there was 
genuine, but puzzled interest. The attitude of the 
group appeared to be, “Why should the public library 
want me to see such films and why do they want 
my views on Soviet Russia? What are they really 
‘Ress, Etta Schneider. “Film Forums in a Public Library.” 
Ed.D. Project. Report. 168p 1944 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


Teachers College, 


1 careful study of methods and potentialities for 


the development of film forums for adult education. 
ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS 


up to?” The films and discussion reassured them. 
Some change of plan was necessary at the second 


meeting because of a heavy rain. The meeting to 


~ 


attract shipvard workers was doomed to failure because 


no adult would venture out. .\ group of young boys 
and girls of pre-adolescent age came up and asked 
to be allowed to stay because the titles of the films 
interested them. The librarian consented and_ the 


Ineeting was exciting and educational, especially educa 


tional to the adult observers present because it re 


vealed the great amount of information these voung 


people had about ships in wartime. .\ merchant sea 
man who spoke, made the meeting especially inter 
esting, since he had had first-hand experience with 
submarines, torpedoes, and so on. . . And then 


“heckler”. He was a 


well-intentioned but confused voung man who helped 


there was the meeting with the 
the forum considerably by provoking every person 
present to take part in the discussion. 

\t each of the six meetings the audience staved on 
beyond the showing of the films. The consensus of 
opinion at the final meeting of the series was _ that 


the film forums should be continued. 


Outcomes 
| 


Since this was an informal type of research without 


statistical evidence as a measure of success, the only 


outcomes that can be cited are those that have been 





ee i 
A scene in “Report from Moscow” (Brandon Films Release) 
1 


observed bv subsequent events. It should be repeated 


that this branch lbrary was a rather unexciting place. 

where reference books and out-dated works of fiction 

were stored and loaned. Under the leadership of a 

new, progressive librarian, these film forums were an 

opening wedge to attract non-users to the library. The 

library staff was prepared to meet any new demands 
] +1 


that might arise from the forums, including a more 


up-to-date and popular book service. 
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The following outcomes can be dir 1 lit 


attributed to the film forums 


a) The Brooklyn Public Library put ised a 16n 
sound projector that is circulated by bo truck to al 
branches upon request. The machine is set up and 
operated by a skilled technician Kilnos at . 
through the central library and all 1 ial xD 
paid there 

b) Film forums were continued bh 


at the Walt Whitman Library, wit interrupti 
during the summer months 
ey \ mothers’ club has he 1] Form 


films are shown as a basis for present 


on child car Demonstrations. lectures nd sp 
reading materials accompany these fil1 Ings 
library has created a “mothers’ cornet el ho 
pamphlets and exhibits on a special topic are attt 
tively displayed. Mothers also hay 

tion of books that are recommended for 1 1g 


to their children. 


d) Activities for young people have been initiat 
along lines suggested by their parents during th 
suminer, a travel club was set up under the directi 
of a library staff member. Pre-adolescent boys 
girls were taken on a weekly trip to points of 
in the city. Younger children were given outdoor stot 
hours, a soap sculpture club, and a music club. Scout 
groups are being organized with the help of the libt 
ian. 


e) The librarv has occasionally 


munity. The projector and films are used at tet 
meetings in the housing project. The staff libra 
goes into the nursery school to read to the chil 
and the regular storv-hour of the library is sor 
held in the community rooms of the housing p1 

f) Special exhibits and activities to meet the inte: 
in home-making have started. There at eekly 
ing classes in the library's own kitchet ith the asst 
ance of the local Red Cross 

g) War workers and other adults interested 
nical subjects How have access to books t t | ive b 
secured especially for them.’ 

But, it might be asked, how effect re the 
film forums as discussions? Firs st le 
how effective were the films 

The films used were informational and docu 


tary in nature, with none of the emo mats Ol 


matic films seen at the movies. Yet they wert 
esting, even entertaining, without the use of ext: 
neous clevices, as song shorts O1 conn die - Phe sf 


meetings revealed the eagerness of average meri 


working men and women for information on curt 


problems, especially if such information is made 
prehensible through the sound motion picture 

The films were most effective for bringing ini 
mation, for providing a setting or backgroune 
basis for a common experience, and for review 
past events as a guide in understanding the prt 
and the future. For example, films from Britain tl 
‘Described in “A Public Library in a Housing D 


by Emma Bassinor. [1 i/s yu! 18 :378 iry, 1944 
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From “World of Plenty” (British Information Services) 


sed at the second meeting (on Ships in Action), 
nd at the fifth meeting (on British Gains in War- 
me) brought authentic information: the films used 


he fourth meeting (on Our Fighting Allies) cre- 
ted an emotional setting for considering the problems 


ommon to all the allies; and the film used at the 


(on The World to Come) served as a 
isfactory review of past events. 
ls a@ means of promoting discussion, however, the 
ulable motion pictures were found to be weak. Only 
one could be considered a discussion-type of film. This 
vas Ari Behind the Army, used at the third meeting 
‘production. The film stresses the need for find- 
ng a more satisfactory method of cooperation among 


hanagement and the armed forces, but it 


J 





does not suggest a specific course of action. 
this lack of suitable films to provoke discussion is 
| 


obstacle to the film forum movement. It makes 
adaptation of existing films which were 


‘ducational purposes, and such adaptation is 
good only in the hands of a skilled discussion leader. 
\Ithough the need and desirability of a nation-wide 
group discussion have been recognized, no agency has 
et started to produce motion pictures of a thought- 
provoking nature. 

Mlost 16mm. (non-theatrical) films are produced by 
educational producing compamies, as teaching devices ; 
or by agencies intent on exerting some influence upon 
public opinion. Among the latter are industrial firms. 
government agencies and propaganda agencies of vari- 
us types. The films used in this study were con- 
sidered the best available for the purpose. Thirteen 
of the fifteen films used had been made by our own 

another government, one had been made by an 
rm, and one was an edited compilation of 
newsreel shots by a nontheatrical distributing com- 
pany. At least fourteen, then, of the fifteen motion 
pictures had been made to promote morale and to en- 
list support for the war effort. 

t must be concluded, then, that film forums at 
present must depend on films that were not intended 

forums at all, but for propaganda in the wildest 
sense of the term. This places upon the forum leader 
the responsibility of adapting the films to pramote 


! 


iree disc ussion. 
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Two Kinds of Forums 

How effective were the forums in this series? First 
we must clarify the term “forum”. There are two 
types of meeting that are commonly called forums. 
One type has a socializing purpose, wherein a group 
of neighbors assemble for the purpose of gaining new 
information and of exchanging opinions and experi- 
e1ices. The other type has the more serious purpose 
of biinging together a group of individuals to consider 
a vital issue upon which thought and intelligent action 
are needed. 

The forums in this series—and most forums com- 
are the first type. In 





mouly described as film forums 
this series, the people always remained when the films 
were over, because they enjoyed the informal discus- 
sions which followed. It should be remembered that 
this venture into community education was launched 
in a new community, where families were still strange 
to the neighborhood and to one another. As a series 
of mnformal discussions, then, these meetings might be 
considered successful. 

But, it was for the second purpose that the meetings 
had been planned! The forum leader (librarian) had 
hoped to promote serious group discussion which might 
result in the formation of study groups or an increased 
interest in reading. But her failure must be attributed 
to the fact that she had not clearly established in her 
own mind the purposes and directions along which 
discussion should go. 


Recommended Principles and Procedures 


The film forums series held at the Walt Whitman 
Library has revealed what other film forums through- 
out the nation have undoubtedly experienced, viz. 
that we have hit upon a very good means of adult 
education but that we must greatly refine our methods. 
Out of the past experience of other forum leaders, and 
of other film forum leaders, we may map out a frame 
of reference and a technique that will lead to a 
stronger and more potent forum movement. Some 
principles and suggested procedures are here given: 


Principles: 
1. Select films according to stated criteria, such as: 

(a) The film should be well organized and should 
contain information not well imparted by an- 
other medium. 

(b) The film should be of high technical quality 
and should have no distracting elements. 

(c) The content of the film should be significant 
and accurate. 

(d) The film should be suited to the particular 
audience, with respect to: language, maturity 
of treatment, and length. 

2. Determine in advance the purpose for which the 
film is to be used. Among the purposes are: 

(a) To motivate interest in a subject for further 
study 

(b) To bring in concrete form factual data to im- 
plement a subject already under consideration. 

(c) To provide a common background or mood. 

(d) To recapitulate what has already been con- 
sidered, or to review a sequence of events. 


Educational Screen 


3. Write out the technique to be used for each meeting 


to clarify the purpose and the time allotments for 

each phase. An outline for a good discussion 

might include: 

(a) A clear statement of the issue or issues to be 
considered 

(b) A summary of important facts and opinions 
that must be taken into account 

(c) The place of the film or films in the discussion 

(d) A few good leading questions to be used where 
necessary so that the group will consider the 
most pertinent facts before making decisions 

(e) A few of the possible solutions or lines of 


action 
(f{) Definite suggestions for further reading or 
follow-up, including books and periodicals as 


well as organizations actively working in the 
held 


Make arrangements for the projection of the films 

(a) Strive for a smooth performance, with a mini 
mum of distraction and a maximum of show 
manship 

(b) Have the projector and projectionist on hand 
well in advance of the meeting to check on the 
condition of the projector 

(c) Check on the conditions of darkening, ventila- 
tion, acoustics, seating and the like 

Procedures: 

\. Organize a time schedule, somewhat as follows: 

15 minutes for opening remarks and introduction 

30 minutes for the showing of films 

30 minutes for follow-up discussion 

15 minutes for summation and planning ahead 


10 minutes for whole meeting 

B. Have a definite idea of the follow-up that might be 
undertaken, after the showing of the film. 

C. Vary the teclinique of showing and using motion 
pictures and some very interesting results are 
possible. The most common technique is to have 
some brief introduction, show the films without 
interruption, and then hold a discussion. A few 
suggested variations are: 

(1) The use of two films that show sharp contrast 
in viewpoint. 

\t a film forum in Ohio, two films on Negro life 
provoked a lively and fruitful discussion. One gave 
a positive, charming picture of one farm family; 
the other described the conditions of a large pro- 
portion of the Negro population and stressed the 
lack of opportunity 
The second showing of a film to clarify mis- 


t 


understandings, or for general appreciation. 

This technique is not uncommon in the class 
room, but it has never been reported for adult 
groups. Where a film is full of information. or 
where there is some doubt about interpretation, a 
second showing would be advisable at the same 
meeting. 

Sometimes a beautiful film, like a good piece of 
music needs repetition. A_ British documentary 
film, Listen to Britain is a good illustration. This 
picture consists of actual sights and sounds of 
everyday life in wartime Britain. Sceens_ shift 
from factory to playground to canteen to concert 
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hall, back to factory, and so on. Critics regard 1 
as a highly artistic production, yet many lay 
audiences have been confused by its seeming lack 
of unity. A second showing with one group height 
ened appreciation and promoted keener undet 
standing of the spirit of the British peopl 
(3) The interrupted showing of a long film, 
permit discussion on each section separately 
Occasionally a long film, such as The Land or tl 
British film /[!orld of Plenty is more effective as a 
discussion aid when the showing is interrupted 
The latter film, for example, is organized in thr 
sections: food as it was, food as it is during the 
war, and food as it might be. The problems of 
production and distribution as applied to botl 
great Britain and the United States are described 
The film is crowded with information and opiniot 
and tends to be confusing. An interrupted show 
ing, with time for discussion of each of the thre: 
sections, would help considerably and would b 
preferable to two showings of the entire film witl 
out interruption 
(4) The showing of the film near the end of the 


meeting, after there has been some group dis- 


Cussion, 


At times a fil lav need son <planatio1 


We Make Our Own Instr 


Material for Reading 


How creative activities of students and faculty are co- 


ordinated into usable form as visual teaching material. 


OR some years two first grade teachers in our 
school had been experimenting with slides in 
teaching beginning reading. Mr. Alex. Jardine, 
now acting superintendent, observed the work and de 
cided to conduct an experiment with the purpose, as 


stated in the final report, “to determine whether the use 


of visual aids for teaching beginning reading would pro 


duce measurable improvement in reading achievement 


over the more formal method of teaching reading.” 
Under his direction, with Miss Blanche Eckert as- 
sisting, eight teachers participated. There were four 


control groups consisting of eighty-seven children, and 


four experimental groups consisting of ninety-three 


children. The final report prepared by Mr. Jardine, 
“A Visual Aids Experiment in Beginning Reading,” 
contained tables and conclusions definitely favoring 


such teaching procedure. 
Since Miss Eckert 
I watched the study with great interest. The 


and 


I had experimented together, 
results ap 


\s I 


need 


parently justified the use of the technique con 
tinued with it, however, there was clearly a for 
material that had continuity and was systematic in 
vocabulary development. So I planned to prepare 
such material, using the same vocabulary as was used 
in the basic pre-primers adopted by the system. Then, 
when children should be transferred to another school, 


they would have had the same vocabulary. I could 
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Perl] ' th 
t’¢ ips the 


first part of the meeting would be de- 


voted to pre senting 


information, exchanging ex- 


periences and suggesting a solution. Then the film 
would be shown and a critical discussion held with 
great ettectiveness 
By iy of illustration, the U. S. Signal Corps 
filr Behind the Army is a good film but one 
vhich needs supplementation with lay audiences. 
he picture stresses the importance of the produc- 
in keeping the armed forces supplied. 
Fy intrigue aims to divide the civilian popula- 


ion and the military 
j } 


forces so that supplies will 
Before this film is shown to an audi- 
should certain facts 
fifth columnists work, and 
disrupted the war effort here and 


f civilians they have 


them: just how 


| ave 


ibroad; and what problems are causing labor- 
inagement disputes which when carried to the 
oint of strikes are a help to the enemy. 


Greater care in planning and carrying on the ever- 
erowing film forum movement can do much to edu- 
\merican people for participation in their 
democratic of life. We have the intellectual curi- 
d adult audiences have shown an active interest. 


Cale the 


] 


Way 

an 
we need is more and better leadership, and 
films. 


uctional 


MARY VAN HORN 


Henry Reis School, Evansville, Indiana 


use the basic readers as supplementary material, by 
permission of Scott, Foresman, the publishers. 


My plans were to spend my summer preparing the 
material. All during the year I had jotted down ideas 
Miss Della Fricke, director of art ed- 
ucation, became interested in the project and under- 
took the As I wrote the stories, I 
She then 
sketched and colored the pictures on paper the size of 
The reading material to go with them was 


for my stories. 
task of illustration. 
wrote descriptions of the pictures wanted. 


1 


the slides. 


vritten in manuscript writing on cellophane and placed 
between plain glass slides and taped. India ink or 


Higgins Eternal show well on a screen. 


The gelatinized slides are prepared by cleaning the 


Nelson’s No. 


| Photographic Gelatin is dissolved in a small quantity 


slides thoroughly with ammonia. Then 
of slightly warm water and placed in hot water until 
To apply, hold the slide in a 
horizontal position and pour about a teaspoonful of 


the mr’ ughly diss« hy ed. 


selatin solution on the center of the glass. Tilt in vari- 
ous positions until the surface of the glass is com- 
pletely covered, or a small paint brush may be used to 
cover the entire surface. The slides should be set aside 
for several hours to permit the solution to harden. 
When the solution has hardened, trace with India ink 
the pictures to be used. When dry, paint with Velox 


Photographic Water Color. When dry, cover with 
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another plain glass slide and bind with tape. This type 
of slide shows clearly in a light room. 

In all, thirty-five stories were written with one hun- 
dred illustrations—material equivalent to that of three 
pre-primers. The stories were written in manual form 
with the teacher’s story, the script for the children to 
read and the pictures interwoven as the lesson would 
be developed. 

When I began using the material I discovered one 
disadvantage, that when the children could read it they 
longed to read to their families. So I began laboriously 
duplicating it. Mr. Earle Tomey, my principal, dis- 
covered this and suggested having books made. He 
went to the directors of business education at Evans- 
ville College who cooperated by having the children’s 
stories and pictures duplicated in her department. 
They assembled the books and sent them to an in- 
structor of printing at one of the high schools. He had 
the titles printed on the covers and bound them nicely. 
[he material was arranged to make three different 
books—Part I, Part Il, and Part III. Then Mr. 
‘Lomey arranged with a teacher of art in the depart- 
ment at Henry Reis School to have her classes color 
the illustrations. Her classes worked on them as they 
had time, usually after they had completed their reg- 
ular work. Thev worked at this most of the year, 
coloring the books while they were not in use in the 
first grade. As the children completed the materia! in 
one book, the book was loaned to them to take home 
just as a library book is loaned. 

Every teacher who has taught for any length of 
time has some ideas of her own she would like to try 
out. The slide furnishes a very good medium for pre- 
senting one’s own material. This material can be 
adapted to the particular environment ; as, for example, 
a safety problem peculiar to the district or stories 
about children in settings similar to the environment 
of the children for whom they are written. The cor- 
relation of reading materials with other parts of the 
urriculum is possible. For example, the material 
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Enjoying the product of their own schools 


prepared in this project contained stories about a 
color party which correlated with the art material 
Since the material was not available without infringe 
ment upon copyright, it seemed logical to make it. 
he main value to the writer is that it provides material 


h enables me to use a method of teaching which 


whic 
[ seem to use most successfully. In the beginning all 
of the children’s’ attention is focused where the teach 
er can direct. Practically complete concentration is 
attained. While the child is learning to read from 
left to right and down, he is not also involved in holding 
a book. When he does pick up a book, he can read for 
himself with greater confidence and satisfaction. The 
children are delighted both with the making and the 
using of the slide material. They enjoy meeting Miss 
Fricke who illustrated our stories. They are keenly 
interested in the story of how our books were made 
when they know so many people who helped make 
them. 


I can make hats. 

I can make a blue hat. 

I can make a yellow hat 

I can make a red hat. 

I can make a purple hat. 

I can make a green and 
orange hat. 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Canadians As They See Themselves 


J. MARGARET CARTER 


National Film Board of Canada 


HE longest undefended border in the world ex 
tends almost four thousand miles, from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific, between Canad: 

and the United States \s neighbors we share the 


same coastal formations as well as the mountain range 


and interior plains iving side by side in complet 
harmony for generations. we have tended to be one 
another's best customers: Canadian nber for U. S 
coal, newsprint for citrus fruits, ceé ppt for oil + 
tistics show that the Unite qd State Ss pure } ases twice 
much from Canada as from any other natt on and t 


Canada is the United States’ second best customer 
In spite of these happy manifestations of friend] 
cooperation and good will, and in spite of a commot 


language, common culture and customs, how well di 


1 
| 


the peoples of these two nations reall 
other ? Specifically, what provisions are made in the 
schools to stimulate a deep and sympathetic under 
standing of the similarities and diversities among thi 
peoples of these twe countries 2 

\ study! was made early in 1930 to determine the 
kind and nature of instruction about Canada in the 
schools of America and the extent of education about 
the United States in the schools of Canada. ° 


sults of this study 


indicated that instruction < 
neighbors was poorly organized in both countries. On 
the whole, Canadian students demonstrated a greater 
awareness and knowledge of their neighbors to the 
south than did American pupils of their closest neig] 

bor to the north. .\ recent doctoral dissertation” savs 

“American schools and colleges do appallingly little t 
teach about Canada, and most of this, especially in the 
High Schools, seems poorly organized.” 

Both nations have come to recognize the fact that 
there is a real and definite need for a systematic intet 
change of accurate information among the young people 
of each country. An official recommendation was mad 
by the National Council for the Social Studies in 
November, 1942 to the effect that “Special units o1 
Canada and Latin America should be included in thi 


Social Studies Courses”. In 1944 a bilateral committe: 


: f . #2. « oF 
on Education, made up of Canadian and United State 
acare:a ‘ 

educators, was established. The first publication’ « 
- > 7 7 e 4 7 f 17 = 

this comnniittee outhned the areas of studv as follows 
“The first task of rsighted rogral for Canadiat 

United States relations is that of widespread study of the 
Arthur A. Hau me Ex onal Factor 1 ffectine 

tions Retwecn | - ; Sid nati D, 
sylvania, 1932 

“Kenneth Gell, HV lmierican | 1s adu 

Know About ada Unpublished doctoral dissertat 
Harvard School of Education, 1944, 

*Education for mutual understanding and friendship betwee 
Canada and the ted States (January, 1945) 


WALTER A. WITTICH, Editor 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
The University of Wisconsin 


digenous cultures and characteristic qualities and prob- 
lems and trends of each nation. The geography and re- 
sources of the land, the composition and distribution of 
the population, modes of living, industries, agriculture, 
hool systems and religious foundations, agencies of com- 
unication, transportation facilities, trade cultural tradi- 
tions, social strengths and tensions—these are legitimate 
reas of study for friendly but independent neighbors. From 
is study by the citizens of the two countries should come 
understanding, and mutual respect. At the same 
ie each nation would profit by the social experience of 


ki ov" le dvge, 


the other, 

Films can play an important and significant role in 
this process of building a mutual understanding between 
the youth of the two countries. But let us take extreme 
care to note our similarities and our differences in their 
proper perspectives. For example, would we in the 
United States support the idea of the Canadians pro- 
ducing a film about us to show Canadian pupils that 
we are a nation of gum-chewing, hot-dog eating, strap- 
hangers bound for Coney Island, avidly reading the 
latest exploits of Chicago gangsters in the “world’s 
greatest newspaper’? Not a bit of it. Such bizarre 
treatment of these phenomena, which are by no means 


typical of America, would be no more acceptable to us 
than would an American-made picture be to Cana- 
dians if it likewise were to stress striking incongru- 
ities. It would not be fair to picture Canada to Ameri- 
can pupils exclusively as a land of snow and ice peopled 
now and then with picturesque red-coated mounties 
rushing here and there to capture their man with un- 
erring success, and bushy-faced fur trappers responding 
to the names of Jean Baptiste and Francois Coté. 

For purposes of objective analysis let us rather see 
what the Canadians consider typical of themselves. 
Films made by the Canadians to interpret to their 
fellow countrymen the cultures and_ characteristics 
of the many and varied racial and Gecupational groups 
within the framework of her own nation provide inter- 
esting and valuable material for American pupils. The 
way of life for the herring fishermen of New Bruns- 
wick is vastly different from that of the wheat farmer 
in the Canadian West. The social background of the 
Ukrainian Canadians of Manitoba is in marked con- 
trast to his countryman living in the modern city of 
Montreal. And so these films devoted to the many 
environments of Canada’s population form a rich under- 
lving fabric of material that would otherwise be dif- 
hcult to bring into the classroom. 

If we propose to make a comparative study of the 
United States and Canada, it would be reasonable to 
point out the similarities between the two countries on 
he one hand and to note the significant differences 
on the other. Canada’s National Film Board has pro- 
duced many films which could effectively be adapted 

such a comparative study. 
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(Photos courtesy National Film Board) 


From top to bottom: Harvesting grain in Western Canada. 
British Columbia Boom men poling spruce. 

Canadian fishermen scoop up salmon catch. (W.I.B. photo) 
Assembling spinning wheel in a Quebec shop. 





Educational Screen 


I. Canada and the United States Have Many 
Factors in Common 


1. Geographical Proximity 

Great Lakes—(2 r.) (color) Showing the lakes as great indus- 
trial region, with an immense amount of diversified cargoes 
flowing between the two countries. 

Niagara Frontier—(2 r.) Crossroads of inter-continental ship- 
ping. Port of call for ocean-going steamers. Train traffic from 
all Western Hemisphere converges to cross over the six inter- 
national bridges. 


2. Peoples—Canada, like the United States, is mad 
of the peoples of many lands having various r« 
cultural differences. 

Peoples of Canada—(2 r.) Men of many races have crossed 
from the Old World to the New to lay the foundations of a 
true democracy through cooperation and mutual respect 
Ukrainian Christmas—(2 r.) (color) Ukrainian community 
near Winnipeg celebrates Christmas with ancient songs, tradi- 
tional dances and brilliant costumes in the home. Solemn cere- 
monies in the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Iceland on the Prairies—(2 r.) (color) Peoples who came to 
the Canadian West from 
the Canadian heritage. 


land have contributed richly to 


3. Common Belief in the Dignity and Welfare of Man 
(a) Health and Nutrition 

Get Your Vitamins—A four minute cartoon showing the main 
vitamin groups and the foods rich in each. 
Vain Dish—(2 r.) Exigencies of wartime food planning. Dia- 
grams show housewives how to buy and cook wisely and 
Vitamin Wise—(2 r.) Demonstrates vitamin values of stapl 
vegetables and fruits, and urges housewives to make the best 
of their stock. 


(b) Education 
Lessons in Living—(2 r.) What happens to a school when t 


community fails to realize its responsibilities. Transformati 
which comes when community learns true meaning of edu 
tion for its children. 

(c) Child Welfare 
Before They Are Six—(2 r.) Canada’s day nurseries for 
dren whose mothers work in essential war industry. Practical 
information on health and welfar 

(d) Public Affairs 
Labor Front—(2 r.) War mobilization of United States n 
power. The workers prove their ability to produce a tren 
dous volume of materials. When final victory comes, tl 
justly expect to find the opportunities of peace 
The People’s Bank—(2 r.) In fishing and mining, farming at 
industrial settlements all over Canada, Credit Unions hav 
cooperative finance to the test of half a century. 
A Man and His Job—(2 r.) Typical Canadian workingma: 
from depression years to the present. Shows the growtl 
democratic Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Welcome Soldier—(1 r.) The rehabilitation program including 


Veterat S 


discharge benefits, vocational and technical training. 
Land Act, local boards, Civil 
turned soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Medical and surgical treat- 


Service, trade preferences for 
ment for disabled men. 


4. Both are Agricultural Nations 
Food, Weapon of Conquest—(2 r.)—Historical value in empha 
sis laid on vital part played by food in the strategy of wat 
Farm Front—(2 r.) Panoramic survey of great changes in Ag- 
riculture during past five years by Western Canadian farmers. 
Shows interchange of ideas to be great incentive to change 
Farmer’s Forum—(1 r.) Better distribution of agricultural pro 
ducts depends not only on administration of experts but also 
on understanding and cooperation of those who till the soil 
Shows how Farm Forum radio program educates farmers t 
realization of tasks which face them. 
Heritage—(2 r.) Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act restored 
hope to farmers of drought-stricken Western plains through 
engineers and scientists on experimental farms and _ stations. 
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Above: Ukrainian-Canadians in their traditional festival costumes. 


Right: A cross section of St. Catherine Street in Montreal. 


II. Canada and the United States have Significant 
Differences, Other than the Fact that Canada is 
an Independent Self-Governing Nation within 
the British Commonwealth while the United 
States is a Democratic Republic. 

1. Canada is bi-lingual (More than 30% of her popula 
tion is of French origin.) 

Alexis Tremblay, Habitant—(3 r.)—Alexis Tremblay and his 

family are dedicated to the soil, like his ancestors who cam 

from France to the St. Lawrence over three hundred years ago. 

Chants Populaires—A delightful series of one-reel films featur 

ing French-Canadian Folk Songs combined with animated 

cartoons. 

Painters of Quebec—(2 

amples of their work, demonstrate French Canada’s great and 


r.) Seven painters of Quebec, with ex 


varied inspiration. Interspersed are scenes of Quebec Province, 
oldest settled territory in the Dominion. 

Habitant Arts and Crafts—(1 r.) The thrifty French habitant 
preserved his mother country’s traditions and made himself pro- 
ficient in old Indian crafts such as snowshoe making, shipbuild 
ing, wood-carving, baking jin outdoor ovens, growing flax and 
spinning. 





Gaspe children waiting the return of the fishing fleet. 





os : : 
(Photos courtesy National Film 
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2. Canada’s Northland in Process of Development 
Look to the North—(2 r.) Swift development of Canadian 
Northwest for strategic purposes. Land now being conquered 
will prove shortest air route from Western hemisphere to 
Europe and Asia—a mainstream of continental traffic. 

Land for Pioneers—(2 r.) Great potential riches in rocks and 
tundra of Canada’s Great Shield, east of Klondike, are today 
being skilfully exploited, along with farm areas, fisheries, 
forests, and rivers. 

Northwest By Air—(2 r.) How Canada’s Northwest airlines 
conquered almost impenetrable natural barriers of river and 
mountain on Pacific Coast. 


Trends in Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 229) 

visual materials, and to include an appropriation for 
the rental or purchase of these materials in the budget 
is indicative of his interest in this field. Consequently, 
one may expect that he will cooperate with school 
boards and administrators in developing an audio- 
visual program. 

What effect has the training program of the Armed 
forces had upon the audio-visual training in the public 
schools ? 

1. It has been proved that audio-visual materials 

are valuable aids to teaching. 

2. It has aroused the interest of most teachers, even 
many of the most conservative. 

It has helped create a more favorable attitude 
on the part of the general public. 

4. It has given considerable impetus to the whole 
audio-visual movement, and it is up to the school- 
men to keep the ball rolling. 

Considerable progress has been made during the past 
five years. Judging on the basis of interest as expressed 
by both teachers and administrators, it seems safe to 
predict considerable progress in the post-war period, 
if teachers, teacher training institutions, State Depart- 
ments, and producers of audio-visual materials and 
equipment will work together to promote this move- 
ment. 


ws) 
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Regional Meetings of State l6mm War Loan Chairmen 


easy if every 16mm. sound proje 
tor owner will pledge his servi 
to the War Finance Committee.” 


Consult the War Finance Com 
mittee chairman or 16mm 
chairman of vour state, or vou 
local film distributor. for complet 
information on Treasury film. pr 
grams. Since the list was published 
in our May issue, additional films 
have been made available Chey 


Navy, approximately 20 minutes 


captured Japanese footage showing 





hat confronts tis as we draw near 

New York Meeting of War Loan Committee, April 11-12 ah oO ee 

EPRESENTATIVES of the 

l6mm. Industry, U. S. Navy, 
Office of War Information and U 
S. Treasury met with the State 
l6mm. Film Chairmen for the 
Seventh War Loan at the begin- 
ning of the Drive to discuss plans 
for the 16mm. War Bond Program. 
Three such regional conferences 
were held in New York, Chicago, 
and Portland, Oregon. 

The goal is a film audience of 
30,000,000 people in the forty-eight 
states. This can be accomplished 
if maximum use is made of all 
prints of Treasury War Finance 





Films. “To be effective, these films 
must reach every man, woman and 
child in the country,” says a letter Chicago Area Group Meeting, April 13-14 
from Washington. “This will be 
Who Died? | produce | by the Of 
fice of Strategic Services ) i five 
minute impact bulletin on An 
ica’s boys who have given their lives 


fighting our battle 


Thi Fight ror ait S > { \rn 7 
\ir Forces, 20 minutes )—the story 
of the fight for the freedom of 


air in Europe 

While the Seventh War Loar 
extends from May 14 through Jun 
JO, all bonds purchased throug 
July 7 are credited to this Drive. 


Therefore, War Bond film showings 





Regional Conference at Portland, April 16-17 will continue through July 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Films for Understanding DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
at San Francisco Hadden Heights, New Jersey 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The material uvon which this article 
is based was supplied through the courtesy of Mr. Leonard 
Stone of Berkeley, Calif. 


[LMS for international understanding have beet 


used at the San Francisco Conference in a mat 
ner and on a Ss ali hitherto unprecedented 

human history. Even an overview of this use require 
- LD LL LL LLL LL LL LL LL LL LE LL LL LL LL 


some preliminary classification. 
ollown g statement appeared on the printed program : 


Variety of Films and Uses ‘This theatre is provided with the compliments of the 


There were a variety of films and a variety of ust \merican Motion Picture Industry exclusively for 
to which they were put. The film program at the Cor those holding official credentials to the Security Con- 
rerence can be classifi d under the follow1 O ead y ference, the delegates and staffs.” 

- , s 
4 S : at the ( erence , , 
I. Films made at the Conferen he American Motion Picture Industry also pro- 


a. For the delegates themselves vided facilities for the screening of documentary films 
b. For newsreel purposes i the “Conference Theatre’ on the mezzanine floor 
c. As a record tor posterity 1f the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 

2. Films brought to the Conference for s 
a. About the United Nations 
b. About world problems 


c. Entertainment films 


= In an interview with George Hitchcock, Mr. Glen 
\Ilvine of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America said: “The motion picture is with- 


he qr a ger out doubt the greatest medium for international under- 
3. Facilities for film showings 


nae er : standing the mind of man has conceived. If the dele- 
a. United Nations Theatre 


: i tes of 46 nations can get together to promote that 
b. Conference Theatre ; ' Y 3 : i 
understanding, then the American motion picture 1n- 
Films Made at the Conference dustry can certainly unite to do its part.” 
The Conference itself was filmed, but in a way that ve 
. : Conference Film Programs 
far exceeded coverage tor inere newsreel purposes. ©O 
course the newsreel coverage was important and ta Che United Nations Theatre program changed daily. 
cilities were provided for taking such films and rus! in general it consisted of the Conference newsreel men- 
ing them for release to the world. But the filming of tioned above, an entertainment feature, and one or two 
the Conference for its own purposes was unique and shorts, usually ot a documentary nature. 
important in another way. Che Conference Theatre programs, devoted to docu- 
Two special camera Crews were prov ided to record mentaries, also ¢ hanged daily. The fe lowing programs 
the activities of the Conference itself for showing to for May 1-May 4 are typical: 
the delegates. \Vork on these films was rushed so ade 
ae Dl - lel ; (All showings are continuous ) 
that 1t was possiDlie tor delegates to see these hilms Fe 
ics > : ; | ; | | Tl tues. Why We Fight—Orientation Films Produced by the 
“ . +t - ¢ > , nts took nik Se — y : f 7 
within 36 hours atter the events tool naz _— lay 1 IVar Department of the Umtted States of America 
films were listed in the United Nations Theatre pro Battie Ob CMG as. ics camgieesacemiene 60 minutes 
grams as “United Nations Theatre Newsreel, Complete Divide and Gamauser sioic.icsia nies kak ons cas 60 minutes 
° ~ ; -_ Pp 1 £ =. . c : ” 
showing of detailed Conference activities It would Battle oi Britain... 2... ee eee eee eee 50 minute 
wot 1 - a that tl ™ hast Battie: Of RMAMA..< <éscanceasenceuseeeee 45 minutes 
10 € Surprising to learn la lese SNOWINGS Nad an ‘ ° 
“i at} 5 ; ; : ee ee!) ee ee a ee 18 minutes 
effect upon the proceedings of the Conference itself. 
: , . Wed ected Fiims Produced by e Britis i! 
Both types of films which were taken at the Confer “ . Fiims Produced by the British and Austra 
d bt 1 tril , ; May 2 nm Governments 
ence ( 1 ‘ontribute to a record ot the pro ; ; 
yok _ — otha : a 3 ; ak, Pee Greate SMCs 566 icine 2k ork coe 14 minutes 
ceedings for the rest of the world and for posterity Caen TOGO .<sincdseckineacaebeanee 16 minutes 
P : Siete ENED 5 ass ss aici otasare Sale Sp ee 14 minutes 
Films Brought to the Conference for Showing New Zealand er Tr 
Films about manv nations were brought to the ( o1 istrict COMO nko a. cccawknepatonuieee 20 minutes 
terence for showing, as were films about general world ur. French Films Dealing With the Period of Liberation 
problems. Entertainment films also were provided by May 
the motion picture industry [The Next Time We See Paris.......... 12 minutes 
Phe Liberation of Parigsid. «otis cack ss 20 minutes 
Delegate Theatres France Regains Her Frontiers.......... 15 minutes 
T led { . sg Newsreel Magazine ..........cccccceees 10 minutes 
( atres were provide or the use ot delegates , : : 
_ +Wo theatres were provided for the a lanide Pee 6.6 occ saeeneis eas See 20 minutes 
In viewing films which were shown. The United N 
: ae . . aa Films of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
tions Theatre was an old theatre which had been con 4 a Repunncs 
a a —. ss , ws - = th — hea od la 
pletely modernized and remodeled for the benefit of an Vietualto ‘Qibet ice ceidsn ch aceeds 40 minutes 
the delegates by the motion picture industry L lie The Battle of Sevastopol................50 minutes 
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The ABC's of Visual Equipment 





HE physical end product of all our money and efforts 

in projected visual aids is the picture on the screen. 
Extensive preparation and expensive film and projector 
are of no avail when the product is a dull, fuzzy, out-of- 
focus picture which the eye must pry from a classroom 
wall. Just a little time given to the suggestions contained 
in this article will pay rich dividends in improved visual 
instruction. J. E. D. 





Brighter Classroom Movies 


ANY users of visual aids complain of the poor or 

dark picture projected on the screen. They 
often ask ‘““‘What can I do to get a bright, clean pic- 
ture on the screen?” Here are a few suggestions that 
will help achieve the desired results. 

First, clean objective lens, condensing lens, and re- 
flecting mirror. Remove lens from the barrel. Using a 
soft camel’s hair brush, remove all dust. Then, using 
a silk cloth or lens-cleaning tissue, remove all remain- 
ing dust, oil, and finger marks. Caution! never use 
anything but silk or lens tissue to clean the lens as any 
other material will scratch the lens surface. Several 
liquid-type lens cleaners are on the market and these 
are recommended. These will remove oil stains and 
finger marks without much effort, reducing the possi- 
bility of scratching the lens. 

The condensing lenses are in front of the projection 
lamp. Follow the same procedure in cleaning them. 
3e sure to replace these in the same order as they 
are removed. 

Che reflecting mirror is located behind the projection 
lamp. Remove the projection lamp and clean the mirror 
in the same manner that the lenses were cleaned. Be 
careful NOT to disturb the adjustment of this mirror 
since light efficiency will be cut down considerably if 
the adjustment is out. 

Lamps that have sagged filaments or have darkened 
from long usage, as well as lamps that are bulged, 
should be discarded. In these cases a new lamp will 
make quite an improvement in the picture. When in- 
serting a new lamp make sure that it fits in the socket 
and is locked in place. The lamp filaments must be 
parallel to the lens. 

Projection lamps are available in various voltage 
and wattage sizes. Most standard projectors will 
handle several lamp sizes but, when in doubt, consult 
your dealer or manufacturer. 


For the average classroom where projection dis- 
tances do not exceed 30 feet, the 750 watt, 115-120 
volt 25 hour lamp will give sufficient light. If the 
distance is up to 40 feet, then the 750, 105-110 volt 
lamp will give a brighter image on the screen. If the 
projection distance is up to 50 feet then the 1000 


Edited by 
JOSEPH E. DICKMAN 
and PHILIP MANNINO 


watt lamp should be used. Most 16mm _ projectors 
cannot be used efficiently to project at a distance of 
more than fifty feet unless arc lamps are used. 

Use the following procedure to clean the projector 
thoroughly; clean the aperture, making sure that all 
dust particles are removed. Use a cue tip or camel's 
hair brush dipped in denatured alcohol. Clean gate 
and case rollers as well as any place that the film may 
touch. 

Projectors that are equipped with still-picture at- 
tachments have fire screens which cut down the amount 
of light to prevent the film from burning when the still 
picture is shown. Sometimes the fire screen will fail 
te operate correctly and stick, with the result that 
either the film is burned when using it as a “‘still” or 
the light is inadequate for the motion picture. Check 
this fire screen and if it is not working properly have 
your local dealer correct the trouble. 

Good projection screens are prerequisite to bright 
movies. If the screen has a worn or torn surface dis- 
card it. If it is dirty it should be cleaned or painted. 
Seaded screens cannot be painted; but they can be 
cleaned. Dust can be brushed off with a feather duster. 
A moist chamois rubbed lightly over the beaded sur- 
face will clean the beads. Most spots can be re- 
moved by rubbing lightly with an art gum eraser. 
Beaded screens when not in use should be rolled into 
the cases and stored in a dust-free, dry place. 

Screen placement is very important. To get an un- 
distorted image the screen must be ‘“‘squared off” with 
the projector. A leeway of 17 degrees is allowable. 
The screen must be placed in such a manner that all 
can see without strain to the neck and high enough so 
that the view of the bottom of the screen will be un- 
obstructed. 

When projecting color film, which is denser than 
black and white, the projecting distance is limited to 
forty feet. Use the largest wattage lamp that your pro- 
jector will take and a beaded screen. For best results 
the screen should be in total darkness. 

A clean picture is dependent on clean films. Dirty 
films will give poor screen images; scratched films will 
annoy the viewer. 

The room in which the projection is to be made 
should be well ventilated and darkened for best re- 
sults. It is especially important that the screen be 
darkened. 

A clean projector using clean, clear films on a clean 
screen, in a properly darkened room, will give a 
bright, clear image on the screen. 

P. M. 
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Buy Good Design—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 





























By ANN GALE Roosevelt High School, Chicago 
P EOPLE are on a buying spree. Well-designed objects al- 3.) One chair is too heavy with unnecessary curves on the 
ways will be a pleasure to see, while many of the poorly back and arms. The other chair is lighter, better propor- 
designed objects for sale today will be despised or thrown out tioned and more simple in line. 
in a few years. Simple lines, good materials and good con- 4.) The first dressing table is what the decorators deri- 
struction make good design. The objects sketched below show sively call borax modern with loud veneer patterns with poor 
comparisons of furniture, lamps and jewelry. though simple lines. The other dressing table has the struc- 
1.) The top sofa is too florid in line and too heavy in turally simple lines of good modern design, 
construction whereas the lower one is lighter and very simple 5.) The lamp being held up by ornate carved feathers is 
in line. something to avoid while the other is more simple in design. 
2) The first table is over-ornate with an unattractive 6.) In a few vears the naturalistic over-curved tulip set 
abundance of curves while the second one is very simple in with imitation stones will be forgotten while the simpler 
line and construction. flower design better adapted to metal will still be worn. 
€ 
Pe 
Ts 1 i eee e- y/ The sim- 
/ \ plest type 
*s —~ of hand- 
| made slide 
oer ee aa = ~~ ts made by 


drawing or 
tracing on 
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ished etched 
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The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


UTILIZATION 


@ Demonstration Lessons Using the Film “The Corn 
Farmer”—Lucille Kenney, Lakewood, Ohio, public 
schools—School Science and Mathematics, 45:447 May, 
1945. 

The following lesson was given at the geography section 
of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers with a seventh grade class. 

The showing of the one-reel sound film, Corn Farmer, 
was divided into 4 parts. This technique requires a thor- 
ough study by the teacher in advance and careful planning 
as to places to stop. During the discussion of each part, 
pertinent ideas may be noted on the blackboard. 

The teacher asked three general questions in introducing 
the film. 1) How many different kinds of work do the 
farmer and his family do? 2) How much is done by macitine, 
and how much by hand? 3) How does the work fit the 
season? 

At the end of the entire discussion, the blackboard re- 
veals a) a list of the farm jobs required of a corn farmer; 
b) an analysis of those that can be done by machine and 
those that are still done by hand; and c) what the farmer 
and his family do the year round. As a further review, the 
teacher asks the group to examine the list of jobs and indi- 
cate those that involve corn. 

The final question during the summary has _ lead-on 
value: It is said that corn goes to market on the hoof? 
What does this mean? Did we see it in the film? 


@ Visual Aids in Technical Writing at the University of 
Texas—Joseph Jones, Asst. Prof. of English—Journal of 
Engineering Education, 35:292 December, 1944. (Reprint 
available ) 

A course on technical writing for Engineers and science 
majors is required of all engineering students at the U. 
of Texas and recommended for many science majors. 
There are several sections of it, all taught by members 
of the Department of English. These use visual aids to 
some extent, with the following results: 

A display stand is used for semi-permanent display of 
samples of technical articles, student reports and the like. 
For this type of material the instructor also uses the com- 
bination opaque-lantern slide projector. The students, too, 
use this projector for presenting their own reports and 
thereby learn to manipulate it. 

Still unexplored are the sound film and the filmstrip for 
teaching technical writing. The writer recommends that 
some of the technical societies underwrite the expense of 
producing special films. 


@ The AAF Convalescent Training Program as Social 
Education—Lt. Eugene J]. Taylor—Social Education, 9: 
125 March, 1945. 

The Army Air Forces has for nearly two years been 
engaged in a program of physical and mental recondi- 
tioning of sick soldiers. The period of convalescence, 
when a soldier has been released from medical care and 
can only rest to await full recovery is particularly important 
because the soldier must be able to resume the long and 
strenuous activities of air combat. 

Part of the convalescent training program, described in 
broader detail in this article, consists of the use of motion 
pictures. Hospitals are all equipped with projection facil- 
ities, and among the films shown are the orientation films, 
good travel, industrial and commercial films, and news- 
reels. Informal discussion usually follows the presenta- 
tions. 

Field trips are also organized to nearby points of in- 


terest, 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Editor 


@ What the Schools Can Learn from the Army’s Films— 
C. F. Hoban, Jr.—Education Outlook, 19:97-106, March, 
1945, 


Among the lessons derived from the army’s film program 
that have implications for postwar education are: (1) Train- 
ing films not only teach skills better than any other teach- 
ing procedures but they also result in better teamwork and 


more independent learning; (2 


) Theatrical techniques can 
be used to heighten audience interest and to improve teach- 
ing quality, replacing the academic, pedagogical organiza- 
tion of subject matter of prewar films; (3) Films can be 
successfully employed to teach broad social values and 
ethical concepts on a mass basis; (4) Films can be used 
for the development of character traits and the control of 


emotions. 


The article develops further each one of these statements 
and should be read in its entirety. 


@ Use and Distribution of Audio-Visual Materials— Morley 
P. Toombes and K. L. Gauthier—The School (published by 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto) 33: 
468,571 March, April, 1945. 


In the first part of this article the authors give a lesson 
plan based on Power in Canada which some teachers had said 
did not fit into the course of study. The second part proposes 
a pattern of distribuion for Canada. Each province would have 
a large library of films, to be supplemented by local ones in 
schools, public libraries, etc. 


@ Filnis for Nursing Education—\M. R. Brunstetter, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University— American Journal of 


Vursing, 45:298 April, 1945. 


\n extensive discussion of the possibilities and prob 
lems involved in the use of motion pictures for nursing 
education. The article should be read in its original, as 
it contains valuable ideas for the use of films in other 
areas. The author indicates the types of films available. 
some of the important sources, the importance of careful 
selection and some pertinent criteria, principles of use, and 
a few of the mechanical needs. 


FILMSTRIPS 


a Clio and the Camera Clayton S. Ellsworth. ( ollege ol 
Wooster—Aiss. Valley Historical Review, 31:579 March, 
1945 (Reprint available) 


Teachers of history should examine the possibilities of 
the filmstrip because it is inexpensive, simple to operate 
and easy to handle. One successful use of the sound slide- 
film was the teaching of the Morse International Code to 
a group of Navy cadets, whereby the group learned to use 
the code much more rapidly than by former methods. 


The author has a bibliography of sources of slidefilms 
for the teaching of history, available upon request. He 
describes the filmstrips of the U. of Penn. University Mu- 
seum on the American Indian; those on South America 


- 


by such travelers as James Sawders and Perry Weim 

There are several good films for teaching history; un- 
fortunately many fall short in editing or photography. His- 
torical slidefilms should be improved in three major direc- 


tions: photography should be of professional quality; the 


scenario should be carefully planned by trained historians; 


and better quality Should be attempted in the use of color, 
and further attempts should be made to introduce sound. 


(Continued on page 244) 
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1. The 3 Rs-— The useful citi- 
zen knows huw to read, write 
and do simr . arithmetic. In- 
structional fil ns help speed the 
learning of these fundamental 








requisites. 

















2. Gosgegte History, Gov- 
ernment, Literature, Science— 
Knowledge of the world in 
which he lives helps the useful 
citizen face the responsibilities 
and enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. Instruc- 
tional films stimulate learning 
by presenting information in 
an interesting thought-provok- 
ing manner. 








NLY with your help can sound films enable 

students to master the four steps to useful citi- 
zenship. For, in showing instructional films, your 
planned guidance spells the difference between 
waste and retained learning. 


To help you enrich the quality of your pupils’ ex- 
periences and expedite their learning, the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of 1.T.&T. offers an author- 
itative film library of over 1,000 subjects from 
which you may make selections to integrate success- 
fully with your school curricula. 


Upon request, we shall gladly mail to you the 
descriptive catalogue of instructional films now 
available, and keep you advised of new films as 
they are produced. Fill out and mail coupon for 
your copy. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
Al Gorce Jor Letter Living Through 16 mm 
New York 19, N. Y. 


25 West 45th Street 


Branch Offices Throughout the United States 





3. Building Stronger Commu- 
nity Relationships — Coopera- 
tive group projects growing Out 
of experiences gained through 
instructional films develop in- 
creased spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation among students. 














4. Trade or Profession — By 
learning and practising a trade 
or profession, the useful citizen 
supports himself and his family. 
1.T.&T. new vocational-train- 
ing films help students develop 
and improve skills. 











wdelebebelettetett ttt ttt ttt tt tii ii i 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION I. T. & T. CORP. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name: 

I am particularly interested in: 
Position: 

Name of School: 

Address of School: 








Please send me, without obligation, your catalogue describing instruc- 
tional films that integrate with my specific curriculum. 
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STILL PICTURES 


@ The Use of Textbook Pictures—Paul T. Williams, New 
York State Dept. of Education—Nebraska Educational 
Journal, 25:91 March, 1945. 

Textbook illustrations should play a more significant 
role than they are now doing. Publisher, author, illustrator 
and teacher must work together to select the best illustra- 
tions for books and to assure that these will be used intel- 
ligently with children. 

The selection of appropriate illustrations approximates 
an art. They must relate directly to the text, and they 
should be appropriate for the mental level of the reader. 
For ali the subject matter areas the criteria would apply 
equally: 1. the illustration should have one central theme 
and should avoid details that detract; 2. the picture should 
be rich in thought content; 3. it should supplement the text 
and aid in its interpretation and clarification; 4. it should 
be clear, distinct and artistic; it should furnish a vicarious 
experience which corresponds closely with a real situation; 
and 6, the titles and sources should be given, 

In using textbook illustrations, it is not enough to draw 
attention to the picture. Discuss it from the point of view 
of the text being read: leading questions to test powers of 
observation could be used. 


FILM FORUMS 


@ Taking Films to the People—Morten Parker—Adult 

Education Journal, 4:59 April, 1945. 

The National Film Board of Canada’s program of films 
for adults has been organized to serve the following 
groups: industry, farms and trade unions. Traveling pro- 
jectionists are employed to take the films to the people. The 
Industrial Circuits, for example, include 40 projectionists 
who go into factories, shipyards, lumberyards, and the like. 
The Rural Circuits include 80 projectionists reaching farm- 
ers, fishermen and ranchers. 

Film forums have successfully become part of these 
traveling programs, especially among rural people. A dis- 
cussion trailer is usually attached to the last film on the 
program and a forum, organized with the aid of a local 
film committee, follows. 

@ Films for Forums—Evelyn Oelen—Adu/t Education Jour- 

nal, 4:53 April, 1945. 

A list of films suitable for discussion, with a request by 
the author that groups communicate with the Institute for 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 27, if they have used these films, or if they would 


like discussion aids. 
TRENDS 


@ P.E.P. Broadsheet on British Documentary Films— 

Political and Economic Planning—Film News, May 1945. 

An excellent summary of the British documentary film 
movement in the last fifteen years. It is in effect a sum- 
mary of the facts contained in a report to be published soon 
by the Oxford University Press. 

The report gives a brief history with factual data about 
the persons and films that were outstanding in the develop- 
mental years. Then there is a resume of the British docu- 
mentary in wartime, including the methods of distribution; 
followed by a description of the educational film trend. 
There are proposals for future organization of the non- 
theatrical film industry in Great Britain. 


PRODUCTION 


@ Standards for Training Films—William Exton, Jr., Lieut. 

Commander, USNR—Film News, May, 1945. 

This article was adapted from a chapter of a book on 
Standards and Testing in Training Aids. 

The experience gained in producing training films for 
this war has been valuable but the author contends that 
the standards set for itself in all but a glowing few of 
its past performances, and the standards set for it by its 
eager utilizers are far too low and unimaginative; and the 
current rewards for mediocre productions are far too high. 
The training film of the future will reveal its fullest stature 


Educational Screen 


only when exacting and discriminating standards require 
this infinitely versatile medium to demonstrate the fullest 
range and application of its effectiveness. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


@ Choosing Movies Intelligently—Edgar Dale, chairman, 
Committee on visual education, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—New York State Education. 
This informal article, addressed to the members of the 

Congress, makes an appeal to parents to give every en- 

couragement to the good films that are shown in theaters, 

to start early in developing good taste in children, and 
to make use of the preview lists issued by the “National 

Parent-Teacher Magazine.” 


SOURCES 


@ Consumer Education for All Ages—Lili Heimers and 
Margaret G. Cook—Montclair State Teachers College. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 1945 18p. mimeo. 50c 
A unique source of various types of materials dealing 

with the following topics: consumer economics, the house 

and its equipment, the health of the family; and clothing 
and its care, 

@ The People of America: Intercultural Education—L ilj 
Heimers and Margaret G. Cook—Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 1945 10p. 25c. 
Teaching aids listed for this subject are organized around 

the following topics: our origins, our beliefs, contributions 

to American culture, toward unity, and suggestions for 
music and festivals. 

@ Teaching Materials for Industrial Education—/ndustria/ 
Arts and Vocational Education, April, May, June 1945 
A rather extensive compilation for the use of teachers 

in this specialized area, consisting of titles and addresses 

with no attempt at evaluation. 

@ French Language Films—Jodern Language Journal, 29: 
247 March, 1945. 

The titles, with brief description and rental rate rf 
those National Film Board of Canada subjects that have 

French commentary. These, it is indicated, are available 


from Brandon Films and other agencies. 


@ Educational Film Guide—H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 

versity Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A questionnaire in the March 1945 issue of the “Educa 
tional Film Guide” (formerly “Educational Film Catalog”) 
settled a number of problems including the future name of 
this publication. By a vote of two to one the name “Edu- 
cational Film Guide’ won over the nearest competitor. 
It was also decided to drop all information about 35mm 
non-theatrical films, 

The 1945 annual will be ready in June. This will in 
clude all films listed in the 1944 annual, the September 1944, 
the March and April 1945 issues and many new films which 
have been recently issued or selected for inclusion in this 
Guide 

On the March questionnaire, more people indicated that 
they preferred slide films or filmstrips and recordings to be 


in a separate catalog or catalogs. 
PERIODICALS 


Veterans—V ol. 10 no. 4, Building America, 2 West 45th Street, 

New York City, 30c. 

This issue is especially important as it brings together 
vital facts that help us in developing attitudes on the future 
of war veterans. There is an illustrated, documented sec- 
tion describing the benefits promised to veterans in pre- 
vious wars fought by our nation. Then there is a detailed 
account of the war department’s current activities in behalf 
of service men, with a concluding section on the problems 
of the immediate future. 

Light Metals—Vol. 10 no. 5, Building America, 30c. 

» The science and economics of the use of aluminum, 
magnesium and beryelium. Their importance as war ma- 
terials is described, and illustrations given of some new 
and outstanding products to be expected after the war. 
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Educational Screen 


Teacher Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Central America 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago, Illinois) 11 minutes 16mm. sound. Purchase price 


$50 less 10% educational discount. Apply to producer for 


rental sources. Discussion guide available, 

Beginning with a brief history of Central America, the 
film covers the economic, physical and human geography 
of Central America. 

Introductory animated maps and accompanying commen- 
tary locate Central America, indicate the separate coun- 
tries that comprise it, and emphasize such historically sig- 
nificant facts as discovery by Columbus in 1502 and Bal- 
boa’s crossing the Isthmus of Panama in 1513. 

A brief sequence is devoted to the cultural background 
of the present inhabitants. Close-ups show predominant 
facial characteristics of the mestizos, a race which is th¢ 
result of the blending of the Spanish and Indians and 
which comprises the greater percentage of the population. 

The next sequence devoted to the physical geography 
identifies the winds that blow across Central America, the 
various kinds of soil that account for varied crops and in- 
dustries, and the sections that have rich mineral deposits 

How the people make their living is next treated 
Scenes show great cattle ranges in the western part, the 
extensive farming section on the high central plateau, and 
the world’s greatest banana tracts in Eastern Central 
America. 

The conclusion of the film points out that, even though 
at the present time Central America is exporting many raw 


products and importing manufactured articles, with her: 


development she will play an increasingly important role 
in world commerce and exchange of products 


Committee Appraisal: 

This film makes a contribution to the need for instruc 
tional material on the Central American area. Consider- 
ing the fact that the film gives historical background and 
covers physical, economic and human geography of the 
several countries in this area in eleven minutes it should 
be useful as an instructional film. Teachers of geography 
and social studies on the upper elementary, secondary 
and college levels will find it valuable. 


It Doesn't Hurt 


(Coronet Productions, Glenview, Illinois) 11 minutes, 
l6mm., sound, color. Apply to producer for purchase pric« 
and rental source, 

This film tells the story of the boy who due to wrong 
diet and lack of dental care had decayed teeth, but respond- 
ed to all admonitions with, “It doesn’t hurt.” 

Although the story opens with George and his mother 
in the dentist’s office, it immediately shifts back to th« 
behavior that culminated i 
school when admonished by his mother, George brushes 


that visit. In preparing for 


his teeth in a hasty ineffective manner. In fact it is done 
so ineffectively that he never once touches in the cavities 
the harmful germs which are personalized as “Old Man 
Rot.” This gnome-like creature with scraggly hair and 
snaggle teeth dodges the brush and between George's 
strokes gloats over his escape. He even gets in some 
good strokes of his own thus bit by bit destroying the 
dentine and also tells how he will soon be able to work 
on other teeth and boasts that he hasn’t hurt George 
yet”. 

The next sequence shows the school dental inspection 


Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and ELIZABETH MEANS 
Extension Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


H (;corge Ss respons¢ when Wa ned by bo cle sta 
nurse that he must see his dentist is, “But it doc t t 


Howe Vet the dav ot reckoning does CONE when C7eo! 


too miserable to play baseball—the game he loves most 
Phe succeeding portion of thy picture depict (,eorg 
with th dentist \nimation is used to show Geo 
pain. By this time “Old Man Rot” has reached the nerve 
The dentist advises George concerning his food and t 


shows him the correct technique of brushing teetl 

The film closes with resulting changes in George { 
willingly brushes his teeth and does it so efficiently that 
“Old Man Rot” is exterminated Free from pain he 
] of of ee ] | 1 of. + ot 
back to school and happily joins his classmates in pla 


Committee Appraisal: 

Chis film uses a fairy-tale approach through 1t hendts 
personalization of decay to convey an effective lesson 
dental hygiene. The committee felt that children would bh 


he film and that favorable attitud 


intensely interested in t 
toward proper diet and care of teeth would result 

The problem of correctly brushing the teeth was wel 
developed through demonstrations by the dentist ar 
George; the problem of proper diet, however, could ha 
been more completely developed by the use of flashbacks 


1 


showing some of the children with good teeth eating well 


balanced meals \ll who saw the film were impressed b 
the naturalness of the children and the balance betwe 
realism and fantasy. Highly recommended for use in pt 


mary grades. Upper grade children, high school stud 


and adults will also appreciate the film. 


The Attitude Gyro Indicator 

(Sperry Gvroscope Company, Central Film Services (;reat 

Neck. New York) 18 minutes, 16mm. sound. Produced by 
\udio Productions, New York City \pply to producer 

rental sources and purchase price. 

This film shows the mechanism and use of ittitud 

eyvro indicator and its function in instrument flying 
tl l 


Picture begins with 


le picturization of a worl 
a suspended ball painted to represent a lateral gyro i 
cator (upper half white, lower black, and lateral lines at 
30° intervals). The general principles of how the indicato1 
functions is demonstrated with a model airplane in various 
positions relative to the gyro. 

The second sequence deals with the mechanical structut 
of the attitude gvro indicator. While the various parts a1! 
shown and their functioning depicted pictorially, the com 
mentator contributes additional factual data including hov 
this mechanism is based on the law of gravity, that th 
electrically driven motor has an rpm of 23,500 and that 
is a more reliable gyro than the directional and horizo 
eyro indicators 

he last part of the film pictures the actual functioning 
of the instrument \ plane is shown in straight-forwat 


1 


level flight and then the attitude gyro 


+ 


s filmed during 


same period of flight. This is reneated for glides, left banks 
rolls of different types, loops, and Immelman turns 
Committee Appraisal: 

\n interesting and instructional treatment of the op 
ating principles an unction of the attitude gyro ind- 
cator Even though the content is highly technical, 
material was organized and explained effectively throug! 
the use of models and actual demonstrations of the tun 
tioning of the instrument in a plane. Recommended for us 
in classes in aeronautics, physics and general science und 
particular interest in aeronau 

(Continued on page 2494 


for adult groups with a 
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WHY DO WE “SWAT THAT FLY”? 











WHY DOES BREAD GET MOLDY? 


Let them SEE why! 


WITH ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


lo children, the world about them is a 
“bundle” of mysteries. Questions like the 
above are their key to the solution of 
these mysteries. 

To the teacher who has to answer 
such questions, who has to explain the 
normal phenomena of our everyday 
world, the classroom film is a great boon. 

For, with the classroom film, the won- 
ders of nature and the laws of science 
become crystal-clear. Time and distance 
are telescoped, facts become alive and 
meaningful, learning becomes a thrilling 
experience. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
(Erpi) Films and the Silent Teaching 
Films (formerly Eastman) are profes- 
sionally created to be used by teachers 
a8 a part of the regular school curriculum. 
Available right now are approximately 
500 titles, including films on Primary 
Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Geol- 


ogy, Biology, Geography and the Social 
Sciences. 

\ new “Lease-to-OW N” plan offers all 
schools—even those with small budgets 
—a low-cost way to enjoy the benefits 
of a functional film library from the 
very beginning. With “Lease-to-OW N” 
you will have the right film at the right 
place at the right time. And there’s no 


liability bevond the budget year. Let 


.-------- 
i 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Catalog 
BRITANNICA Catal E 
FILMS , Complete 
INC. __ 0 
oe 
' ‘ 
t 1< 


us give you the complete information, 
without obligation. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


“ 


Se 
ae 
Call 


« 
ant 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK with 
every film. Contains a review of 
a ‘ the film, suggestions for co- 
\ ordinating the material with the 
teaching program, and supple- 
mentary references. Also, Visual 
Learning Guides for classroom utilization of film 
ntent are available for many sound films. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 21-F 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation: 

of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (sound) 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (silent) 
Visual Learning Guide 


Information on the “Lease-to-OWN” plan 


Date 
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EDUCATION 


OR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or 
home affairs .. . the war front or the po- 
litical front . . . the thrills of your favorite 
sport in or out of season . . . travel in 
America or the four corners of the earth 
... or Hollywood's greatest stars in their 
greatest pictures . . . the motion picture 
is the great medium of expression! 


Here Is A Picture 
You Must See! 


"WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS” 


{2-reel special] 
A Preview of the Post-War World 


The Romantic Story of the Skyways... 
and Glimpses of an Amazing 
New Frontier. 


AVIATION SHRINKS WORLD SPACE 
WILL IT BRING WORLD PEACE? 


The Thrilling History of Aviation 
See How it Challenged and Changed 
the Fate of Mankind 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 17 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 











Educational Screen 


Housing in Scotland 


(British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City) 14 minutes, 16mm. sound. Purchase price $15.50 
Produced by Merlin Productions, London, England. Apply 
to distributor for terms governing rental, 

Kaleidoscopic scenes of soldiers, women in industry, and 
youngsters evidence the need for adequate housing facilities 
in Scotland. The commentator points out that at the end 
of the 18th century Scotland led the world in housing and 
community centers, and progress continued until World 
War I during which time housing conditions were poor 
Worst of all were the miners’ houses—all alike, all unat- 
tractive, no provision for social needs, only houses to hold 
beds 

Even though the Herculean task of meet ig Scotland's 
future housing needs must wait for a release of materials, 
experts and architects have done much planning and have 
perfected several models. Prospective tenants are given 
an opportunity to inspect these model apartments, houses, 
and tenements. The film shows a veteran and his mother 
on a tour of inspection through one of these government 
projects. They are favorably impressed by the electric 
washer, the electric refrigerator, the built-in cupboards, and 
other modern conveniences. 

The last sequence of the film points out the fact that 
even though only a small beginning has been made to the 
solution of the problem nevertheless coordinated effort 
is being exerted to meet the urgent need—apprentices are 
being trained, sites are being selected, types of houses 
are being determined, and building planned for the im- 
mediate future. The summary statement of the commen- 
tator emphasizes the thesis of the film, namely, that only 
a house is needed for each family unit but that the house 
must be attractive, sanitary, pleasant, and convenient 
Committee Appraisal: 

\n interesting and sympathetic film on how a national 
government is planning to meet one of the more important 
needs of its people. Present housing shortages are ad- 
mitted and a post-war program is projected frankly and 
specifically. Even though dealing with the housing problem 
in Scotland nevertheless the committee believes that this 
film would be applicable in studying the needs and plan- 
ning for housing in this country. Secondary colleges and 

1 
ii 


adult groups discussing problems of housing will find it a 
valuable film. 

Watchtower Over Tomorrow 
(O fhe ~~ War Information, Washington 25, D. C.) 15 


minutes, 16mm. sound. Produced by the War Activities 
Committee of the Motion Picture Industry. Apply to dis- 
tributor for terms governing purchase and a list of rental 
depositories. 

Beginning with a prologue by Secretary of State Stet- 


lat our Government under the 


tinius, who points out tl 
leadership of President Roosevelt has been working to avoid 
future wars, the film proceeds to depict pictorially the 1nc1- 
dents which culminated in the Dumbarton Oaks Confer 
ence and the San Francisco meeting and shows one way 
of avoiding a third World War. 

The film conveys its message through an off-stage nar- 
rator who addresses two occupants of a crowded city bus 
As the narrator explains the structure, the functions, and 
the functioning of a World Security Council, various scenes 
show the meeting of representatives of all nations and 
their working together in committees to solve international 

+11 


problems. The film indicates that the Council will work 
on such problems as monopolies, currency stabilization, 
national trade, and international justice 

When one of the two passengers on the bus who has 
agreed with the workings of the Council to this point, 
questions how it will work when some one nation decides 
to “jump” the Security Council, the off-stage narrator pro- 
ceeds to explain while the film shows that such a nation 
would be paralyzed by being deprived of communication and 
commerce with the rest of the world. If such action did not 
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TO GET THE MOS 


from Every Film 


--USE mi 


(Reg. U 





. S. Pat. Off) 


For average projection requirements of either movies 
Its 
treated 
beads of uniform size, and smooth, even application 
make every picture brighter and clearer. Many styles 
are available including hanging screens (both spring- 
operated and electrically controlled) and the Chal- 
lenger and Versatol tripod models—the only tripod 
screens that can be adjusted in height without sep- 
arate adjustments of fabric or Ask your visual 
education dealer for time-proved Da-Lite 


or slides, the Da-Lite glass-beaded surface is best. 


snow white plastic-coated fabric, specially 


‘ase. 


Screens! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, 


Dept. 6ES 2723 No. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO 39, 


iy SCREENS! 


Inc. 


T 








THE DA- LITE CHALLENGER 


auTromart 


Man 


cally at correct picture propor- 
other advanced features. 


Write for FREE Data Book! 


This 40-page book gives helpful informa- 
tion on sereen surfaces—white, silver and 
glass-beaded—-selection of the right size 
of screen for each projection need, and 
ull details on Da-Lite screens, the line 
that has been famous for fine quality for 
36 years. 


ILL. 





force the aggressor to change its plans « ( 1 ( es s¢ 
cil would interfere mor istically by de var t tic 
stop the potential war. By obtai 


Thus the film portrays the 


rsals to assure perfect synchroniza- 


phonograph turntables the amount and 


workings « ior ety « sic can be greatly increased. If you jot down 
organization which will be the “Wat er O lr shea i iper a brief description of each scene of 
morrow.” novie, together with its footage or running time, you 
Committee Appraisal: in eas mat the mood of the picture with the appro- 
pid : ssa music. By using a wax pencil on each phonograph 
rhe COMMERTESCS feels that this is an outstanding eis ecord you can safely indicate the starting and stopping 
8 mnternational ani anagpene — ae eePosiag ere It pre ts ( eae musical selection. You now number the 
sents in an interesting and lurid fashion the basic plans consecutive order to conform to the sequences 
underlying the | Eee and operation of a We rid iovie. If each of these turntables is provided with 
Security Council. Highly re sien een nded for eitl ovid olume control, your presentation can be made more 
ing imformation on the _means of a post-wa national ffective by the use of the fade-in and fade-out devices. 
en OF furnishing the basis for discussior of the Here again timing is very important. Therefore be sure 
problems of avoiding a third world war. Junior high it the commentators and the turntable operators are sure 
school, high school, college and adult groups should find ee a 
this film particularly valuabl ee P 
would like to go one step further, take your com- 
= itor, your film and your phonograph records to a re- 
ding studio. There, while your film is being projected 


QUESTION BOX ON FILM PRODUCTION — {ous the 


window of a sound-proofed projection booth, 


ices of your commentators and all your musical selec- 

s can be put on a large sixteen inch record. (You'll 

Conducted by DAVID SCHNEIDER ive be sure that the records selected for your re-record- 
Evander Childs High School, New York City ings are free from royalty fees.) This sixteen inch record 
can now be played back on a turntable that makes 33 and 

ions per minute instead of the standard 78 r. 


QUESTION: We have several hundred feet of % Xe volutic 


motion picture film shot at sixteen frames per 


second. Do you think it would be possible to add you have dreamed of sdding sound gee on to Oe 
: ° tself, I’d like to report that your dream can now be 
Sound in the form of commentary and music for a made into a reality This is due to the fact that some one 
school assembly program? had similar visions and turned his dreams into a 
ANSWER: There are several ways of adding sound to ted device of adding sound at the unorthodox rate 
amateur-made films. The simplest of all for any school 6 frames stead of the conventional 24 frames per 
%rogram, is to have a commentator speak into the micro- 1 f you like more details, I'll be glad to direct you 
Phone of the school’s public address system while the orga- é entor of this new device. All I can say is that 
Nist provides background or theme music. Of course all this I've see work 
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LITERATURE ON FILM 


(16mm SOUND) 
NEW SUBJECTS FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM USE 
TREASURE ISLAND (MGM) 4 reels. Based on the well-known story 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. Re-edited from tne feature film—starring 
Lionel Barrymore, Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper. Rental $6.00. 
ROMEO AND JULIET (MGM) 4 reels. Classroom version edited 
from the feature picture. Leslie Howard as Romeo—Norma Shearer 
as Juliet. Rental $6.00. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES (MGM) 4 reels. A condensed schoo! version 
of Dickens’ classic story. A stimulant to students of English litera- 
ture. Adaptable to social studies. (Causes of mass rebellion, in- 
justices of poorly organized mob rule.) Rental $6.00. 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY (MGM) 4 reels. The struggle between 
Capt. Bligh and his men in the days when crew members were 
harshly treated, with the resultant establishment of wholesome ra!a- 
tionships which are now a British maritime tradition. Charles 
Laughton, Clark Gable, Franchot Tone. Rental $6.00. 

es + * 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN TECHNICOLOR 
(Restricted to School Use) 
THRILLING — INSPIRING — INSTRUCTIVE 
9 two-reel subjects 
* * - 


BRAND NEW!***WORLD SPOTLIGHT SERIES 


4 one-reel films on vital current topics 
AMERICA PRAYS. The amazing story of the current revival of 
religion in America. 
CHALLENGE TO CRIME. The control of Juvenile Delinquency— 
starring Ruth Clifton, originator of the famous ‘'Moline Plan’’. 
KINGS OF SPORT. Action shots of the greatest sports stars of 
all time. 
LUCKIEST PEOPLE ON EARTH. Amusing facts about the life of 
the average American family. 
RENTAL $!.50—SALES PRICE $30.00 EACH 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


WeMiezay 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17S Chicago 3S ‘/ Dallas 1S San Francisco 2S 
347 MADISON AVE. 18 $0. LA SALLE ST W/ 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST 














VISUAL AIDS 


2 x 2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
REVELATION OF BEAUTY IN NATURE 
FOR ART AND NATURE COURSES 
FUNCTION & FORM IN MODERN HOUSING 
FOR ART, ARCHITECTURE & HOME MAKING COURSES 


MODERN CERAMIC ART 
FOR ART AND HANDICRAFT COURSES 


MANY OTHER SUBJECTS AVAILABLE FOR 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY & COLLEGE GRADES 


Study Guides Furnished with all Series 
Exclusive Distributors of Dr. Block's Color Productions 


Write for lists — 


Munday & Coltins :::.’..:" 5; 











Covarruaias 


URAL MAPS 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
tudies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 


now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 


series of Six. 


SCHWABACHER- FREY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


aale -eaft 


MARKET STREET 
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News anlo 


Wisconsin Visual Education Institute 


The Third Annual Visual Education Institute, spon 
sored by the University of Wisconsin, will be held 
july 16-20 during the summer session of the Univer 
sity at Madison. The five-day meeting will be taker 
up with formal addresses, classroom demonstrations, 
audience discussion of audio-visual problems, and film 
showings. Speakers will include ; Lieut. James Brown, 
USNR, Chicago; L. C. 
Dickman and Don Rogers, of the Chicago 


Larson, indians University ; 
Joseph F. 
Public Schools; Charles Hoff, University of Omaha; 
I’sther Berg, N. Y. Society for Study of Experimental 
I<ducation ; Ellsworth Dent, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago; C. R. Crakes, De\ ry Corporation, Chi 
cago; V. C. Arnspiger, Encyclopedia Britannica Films; 
Koger Albright, Margaret 
Carter, National Film Board of Canada; Leslie E 
Brown, Former Director of Adult Education, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Robert E. Scott, Superintendent, Hennepi: 
County, Minn. 

Other contributors, who will serve on the board 


Teaching Film Custodians ; 


of consultants along with the above speakers, are: 
John Hamilton, British Information Services; C. R. 
Reagan, Office of War Information; Oscar Sams, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs; Donald Bean, Edu 
cational Screen; Anatole Lindsay, Films Incorporated ; 
Dean Douglass, RCA Educational Director; and W 
\. Wittich, University of Wisconsin. 

Complete program of the Institute can be obtained 
Wittich, Acting D1 


rector, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of 


upon request to Mr. W. A. 


W isce msin, Madis« mn. 


California Assembly Bills for 
Audio-Visual Aid Support 


\ most recent important advance in the field of 
audio- visual education in California was the creation 
of a Division of Audio-Visual Education in the State 
Department of Education by Superintendent Walter 
I, Dexter. The new 
financed adequately by the State Legislature, if it 1s to 
he able to carry on the work for which it was created. 


Division must, however, be 


A bill is now betore the education committee of the 
California State Assembly to make an appropriation 
for the support of the Division of Audio-Visual Educa 
tion. Superintendent Dexter is urging that an ap- 
propriation of not less than $166,000 be set up for 
operation of the Division during the next two years 

Another bill, authorizing the establishment of a radio 
broadcasting system for educational broadcasts over 


FM network, is also under consideration. 


Disposal of Surplus War Property 
Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
provides that “Surplus property that is appropriate for 
school, classroom, or other educational use may be sold 
* leased to the States and tax-supported educa- 
vite institutions and other non-profit educational in- 
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yoles 


stitutions which have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code.” 

School buyers who are interested in the purchase of 
surplus government property, which includes audio 
visual equipment, should send for a copy of the pam- 
phlet, “Small Business Problems—Buyer’s Guide for 
Surplus Property,”’ revised edition, which is available 
for ten cents from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington Zz. D.C. Tite publication gIVES disposal 
agencies and regional offices, and indicates the types of 
surplus materials handled. A “Surplus Reporter” is 
issued from each regional office at intervals listing what 
the Treasury Procurement Division has to sell. 


Annual Midwestern Forum on 
Visual Teaching Aids 

The Executive Committee of the Midwest Forum on 
Visual Teaching Aids has announced that a somewhat 
different kind of meeting will be conducted this sum 
mer because O.D.T. rulings preclude a larve assembly. 
This annual event will be a local conference in be- 
tween two other institutes at the University of Chi- 
cago, Gray’s Reading Institute and Reavis’ Institute 
of Administration Officers. Some forty leaders in the 
audio-visual field have been invited to participate in a 
I 


round-table discussion both morning and afternoon 
Saturday, July 14. The group will assemble in the 
Rosenwald Museum, which is located in Jackson Park 
at Hyde Park Boulevard and 57th Street, Chicago. 

The agenda for the round-table will consist of a 
consideration of problems submitted by the invited 
guests. Suggested topics for discussion so far received 
include the following: 

How can war-born audio-visual materials be pre- 
served and utilized in civilian education? How can 
valid research projects be instituted to evaluate the 
results of audio-visual teaching materials in the Armed 
Forces? What are the responsibilities of teacher 
training institutions for teaching teachers how to 
utilize modern audio-visual instructional materials ? 
What standards should be set up for the production of 
visual materials? What assistance can public schools 
expect from State Departments of Education in the 
development of audio-visual materials? What is the 
future of school-produced audio-visual materials? Who 
shall select films to be used in the school and in terms 
of what criteria should the selection be made? What 
role can audio-visual materials play in adult education 
programs ? 

A dinner meeting of the Executive Committee is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, June 12, to considet 
the final program. Members of the Committee are: 
Stephen M. Corey, Orville T. Bright, Joseph E. Dick 
man, Harry E. Erickson, Harry O. Gillet, William J. 
Hamilton, William F. Kruse, Lawrence C. Larson, J. 
Stanley McIntosh, William C. Reavis, Alvin B. 
Roberts, Ernest C. Waggoner, Donald P. Bean. 
Robert M. Cole, Orville C. Peterson. Mr. William C. 
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A group of Fact Films Dealing With Subjects in the Public 
Interest, For Use in Film Forums, Discussion Groups, Class- 
rooms, Adult Education Centers, Industrial and Farm Or- 
ganizations.— 


Industrial Relations, 
Cooperatives, Full Employment, 
Post-War Economy. 


16mm Soundfilms For Rent and Sale 


THE LABOR FRONT 
21 Minutes Rental $3.00 Sale $72.00 


The immense job free labor has done along with all sectors 
of the population in the global war against the Axis. The 
new responsibilities of Labor and the new attitudes toward 
it. Will the post-war bring unemployment and insecurity 
or will we treasure the greatest asset a nation can have— 
the living force of its people? 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION 
28 Minutes Rental $1.00 Sale $45.00 


Using a problem of readjustment at a north country coal 
mine as an example, this film outlines the story of Joint 
Production Committees in wartime Britain. An authentic 
picture of Labor and Management in collaboration, and 
a striking portrayal of democracy at work. Cooperation 
for war production provide a background for peacetime. 


A MAN AND HIS JOB 
17 Minutes Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 


The problem of unemployment traced in story form from 
depression years of the twenties to the present time. Deals 
with the insecurity of the early period; the rise of Unem- 
ployment Insurance; planned manpower employment in war- 
time Canada. Stimulates discussion and study of problem 
of avoiding mass unemployment at the end of this war. 


THE PEOPLE'S BANK 
20 Minutes Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 


Story of the purpose and growth of Credit Unions in fish- 
ing, mining, farming, and industrial communities and settle- 
ments. Set in Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Man- 
itoba, and Saskatchewan; with farm and town families taking 
part to show how this form of community cooperation has 
helped solve emergency problems and local business en- 
terprise. 


THESE FILMS AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE OR RENTAL FROM 


College Film Center, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Visual Educ. Service, 116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, New York 
National Film Service, 14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
Sunray Films, 2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Kunz Movie Service, 1319 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 

Visual Arts Films, 507 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Visual Education, Inc., 12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Produced by the National Film Board of Canada 








1600 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


Fimo m.. . . ‘ ° . 
; Reavis will act again as General Chairman, 


DON FILM 
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tgs FILMS nen 


educational needs 





@©16 NEW FILMS on "“FOREMANSHIP TRAINING" 
Highly praised by industry for effectiveness 

@ RELIGIOUS PRODUCTIONS, Such as “The Last Days 
of Pompeii” and other features 

® CATHEDRAL SHORTS 

@ ALL COLORED CAST FEATURES for colored audiences 

® MUSICAL @ ANIMATED CARTOONS 


Film Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 
S Ray Swank, Pres. 


WANK MOTION PICTURES ‘7° ouis*s No} 














BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 
In the CLASSROOM 


Comprehensive survey of our native Flora in Natural Color 
2x2 Kodachrome Slides. Made by a trained naturalist. 
Properly identified. Money-back guaranty. List on request. 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 











16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 


Sale and Rental 


Cepediiosins for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


FORESTRY & LUMBERING 


Sets of 10, 20, 30 Views 
NEW 2x 2 KODACHROME SLIDES 


Write for details - 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 
Producers of Visual Aids 
3734 N.E. CHICO ST. PORTLAND 13, ORE. 








SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 


FEL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 2% Suffern, New York 











Increasing in Favor 


From California to Carolina! 
2 x 2 Color Slides on Latin-American 
countries, Canada, Hawaii and the U. S. 

Send Today for Full Information 


KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1823 East Morada Place, Altadena, California 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x2” 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytena Beach, Fia. 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
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Audio-Visual Conference on County Level 


Over 500 teachers and visitors crowded the Wau- 
kegan (Illinois) Township High School Auditorium 
on the afternoon and evening of May 4, when W. C, 
Petty, County Superintendent of Schools, presented 
the chairman of the audio-visual conference, Dr, 
Stephen M. Corey, of the University of Chicago. A 
half-day holiday had been declared throughout the 
entire Lake County school system, twelve commercial 
exhibits had been arranged for, and a two-session pro- 
gram offered eight presentations on widely varied 
aspects of visual instruction. The conference was or- 
ganized by Orlin D. Trapp, Director of Industrial 
and Visual Education at the high school. 

A talk and film demonstration on “The Use of 
Sound Films and Other Visual Aids in _ I[ndustrial 
Education,” by William F. 
gram, citing experiences, mainly, of the in-service 
educational program of the Bell & Howell Company. 
Next W. Roger Zinn, of the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion gave a lively, humorous talk on the use of film- 
strips in the classroom. W. W. Wittich, emphasized 
the responsibility of the classroom—and in the evening 


Kruse, opened the pro- 


session gave an inspiring demonstration of his theses 
with a group of high school students, on the subject 
of “Brazil,” that was unquestionably the high point of 
the meeting. Lieut. James W. Brown used 2x2 
slides to illustrate his talk on the use of visual aids in 
the armed forces. In the evening session there was a 
demonstration of wire recording; Harry Erickson, of 
RCA, called for a friendly man-to-man attitude to- 
ward 16mm. projectsors ; and Carl F. Mahnke showed 
a vocational guidance film and talked on the growing 
importance of this field. 

Particularly commendable were the detail arrange- 
ments. An intermission of almost two hours was set 
aside to permit contacting the commercial exhibitors. 
Four makes of sound projectors and two for slides 
were operated by student members of the High School 
Audio-Visual Club. All in all this audio-visual meet- 
ing, on a county scale, was felt by those present to 
provide an excellent pattern to be followed in other 
communities. 


Television Programs by Chicago Schools 


\ new television program using high school stu- 
dents, high school faculty members and administrative 
officers of the Chicago Public Schools has been in- 
augurated in Chicago and may set a pattern for school 
system participation elsewhere. A three way expefi- 
mental arrangement has been worked out by George 
Jennings, Acting Director of the Radio Council of the 
Chicago Public Schools; television station WBKB, 
Chicago’s only television station now in operation, and 
the Admiral Corporation, Chicago manufacturer of 
radio and television sets. 

The program is a half-hour show, presented once 
each week, and made its debut Friday, April 6 under 
the title of “Young Chicago.” Programs are of two 
types: Variety entertainment presented by talented 
students and “public relations” programs presented by 
various departments of the Chicago school system. 
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In connection with the Western Arts Conference 
held in Chicago May 11 and 12, 
presented an art demonstration the evening of May 


11; the program for May 18th 


’’Young Chicago” 


ended a two-week cele- 


bration in Chicago observing the Centennial of the 
First Public School Building in Chicago, the Dear 


born School. This was a then and now program di 
rected and staged by Mr. Jennings. 

The chief purpose of this activity Mr. Jennings ex 
plained, is to encourage as much television participa 
while 


tion as possible among high school students 


television is still in the experimental stage. A second 
purpose is to provide experience for radio staff and de 
partmental heads of the Chicago School system in pre 
paration for the time when television will become a 


medium of effective classroom instruction. 


“Young Chicago” has been discontinued for the 
summer but will be resumed in the fall. 

Los Angeles Audio-Visual Conference 

According to the 1/7-page Report on the Second 
Annual Invitational Audio-Visual Educational Con 


ference, held in Los Angeles March 23, the participants 
had a stimulating day’s session. The guests were wel- 
comed by the sponsors of the conference, Dr. Clarence 
Pierce, President of the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
Six section meetings in the morning offered a va- 
riety of topics. In order that all attending the con 


ference could benefit from these sectional discussions, 


the six chairmen summarized them when the whole 
group reassembled at 1 :30. 
Mrs. Grace Dreier, Head Supervisor of the Ele- 


Curriculum Section, was chairman of the 


She 


mentary 


first section meeting, “Teaching of Spanish.” 


described the Spanish-speaking program which is being 
the Los 
through phonograph records, accompanied by a 


carried out in \ngeles elementary schools 
set 
of photographs, the back of which have words written 
in Spanish. As chairman of the second section, ‘How 
Audio-Visual Materials Help in Teaching the Funda 
mentals,”’ Dr. Walter Hepner, President of San Diego 
State College, stressed that there is a place and a great 
need for audio-visual tools to assist in the teaching of 


Mr. Leo B. 


Kern County Schools, presided over the third section, 


the language arts. Hart, Superintendent, 


“Financing a School Budget.” He urged that school 


boards ask for enough money to make an audio-visual 


program effective. Mr. D. C. Myers, chairman of the 
fourth section, “The Use of Audio-Visual Tools in 


Business,’ ‘told how audio-visual teaching devices re 
duced the training period for the employees of his 
firm, the Mr. 


Francis Roosevelt I ligh 


Southern California Gas Company. 


Daugherty, Principal of 
School, was chairman of Section 5, “Experimental 

Audio-Visual He and 
members brought up problems of teachers and admin 
istrators. Mr. Edgar Wilson, 
Education in the Compton City Schools, presided over 
the sixth section, ‘Audio-Visual the 


Returned Veteran.” His group discussed the need of 


~ 


) , he 
Program in Education. panel 


Director of Vocational 


Program for 
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on the 
New Radiant Screen 
with “Hy-Flect” 
Glass Beaded 
Surface 





Radiant Screens incorporate 
many exclusive new features 
and advantages. The come 
plete Radiant line includes 
Portable Tripod, Wall, Wall 
and Ceiling and Table Mod- 
els for all purposes. Write for 





Bulletin giving full details. = = 

The radiant “ Hy-Flect”’ 
Screen surface is com- 
prised of thousands of 
tiny optical glass beads 
that REFLECT light with 


astonishing brilliance. 


Wil A 


RADIANT 


oe 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. * 1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 





DLANNED 202 
efficiency 





PROS ££ C.F ae Ge 


are engineered to precise standards to insure 
smooth and easy running and avoidance of fric- 
tion in all moving parts. 


That's why Holmes machines are preferred— 
for their dependable service, freedom from 
mechanical interruptions, vivid film projection 
and faithful sound reproduction. Thousands in 
use by our armed forces. Sorry, no prospect of 
civilian deliveries in 1945. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on- 
Film Projectors for over 25 years to 
Dealers and Users. 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14 
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directing audio-visual tools to the specific problems 
of the veterans. He emphasized the need of adequate 
teacher preparation for dealing with them, and recom- 
mended the use of Army and Navy pictures to explain 
the psychology of the returned veteran. 

The general session which followed consisted of a 
panel on “How a School Administrator Looks at 
Radio,” led by Mr. Maruce G. Blair, Director of Sec 
ondary Curriculum, Los Angeles Schools. Panel mem- 
bers included: John Carroll, Superintendent, San 
Diego County Schools; N. Evelyn Davis, Supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Department, Long Beach City Schools ; 
Gwendolyn Peacher, Director of Education, Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Glenn Gardiner, Dana Jr. High 
School; Harry Haworth, Supervisor, Library and 
Visual Service, Pasadena City Schools. 


NEA Creates Audio-Visual Division 


In view of increased emphasis on visual aids, largely 
resulting from the training programs of the Armed 
Forces, the National Educational Association has in- 
stituted a Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Serv- 
ice. Its Executive Committee has authorized the em- 
ployment of a qualified director to work with teachers 


groups in developing and using audio-visual tools. 


Encyclopedia Art Collection on Tour 

For scarcely two years past Encyclopedia Britannica 
has commissioned the painting, by leading American 
artists, of over 116 pictures to illustrate various articles 


17 
Als 


sritannica publications. The artists were selected 
by a questionnaire to some fifiy leading artists, miu- 
seum directors and art dealers throughout the United 
States. The interesting result is “the most complete 
representative collection of contemporary American 
painting ever assembled.” 

Instead of consigning such an outstanding collection 
te the storehouse after serving its original purpose, 
Encyclopedia Britannica wisely decided to make it 
accessible to the whole country. The first step was th« 
preparation of a beautiful brochure, reproducing the 
original 116 pictures, many in their original colors, 
with detailed accounts of the artists. 

The second and greater step was to route the entire 
collection for exhibit “all over the country wherever tt 
is wanted and wherever it can be looked at by an 
interested public.” It will be shown at leading galleries 
and other public places—about one month at each—in 
a tour that may extend through five years. 

The first month’s showing was at the Art Institute 
in Chicago April 12-May 13. Following showings, 
scheduled through 1945, are as follows: 

Mezzanine Galieries, Rockefeller Center, N. Y.., 

June 6-July & 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., July 26- 

Aug. 26 


Corcoran Galleries, Washington, D. C., Sept. 13- 
Oct. 14 

Dayton Museum of Art, Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 25 


Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 18-Jan. 27 
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School in Visual Education for Church Workers 

The International Council of Religious Education 
will hold the second annual Workshop in Visual Educa- 
tion for church workers, August 13-18 at Conference 
Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. This beautiful 
summer camp site, owned and operated by the Inter- 
national Council, is well adapted to school purposes, 

The school is planned particularly for church school 
superintendents, age group supervisors in the churches, 
chairmen and members of visual education com- 
mittees, supervisors and teachers of weekday church 
schools, chairmen of boards of religious education. 
pastors and direciors of religious education, teachers 
of visual education courses and supervisors of vaca- 
tion religious education. 

The faculty will include the best available leadershi 
in the country for each type of study or laboratory 
group. Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell Pre fessor. 
Yale Divinity School and pioneer leader in the use of 
motion pictures and slides in churches, will direct the 
general seminar on Principles and Philosophy of Vis- 
ual Education. 

Kach morning there will be specialized seminers 
dealing with utilization and administration. Such sem- 
inars include: “Visual Methods and Materials with 
Children,” Miss Ruth Elizabeth Murphy, Director of 
Vacation Religious Education, International Council 
of Religious Education ; ““Administering Visual Educa- 
tion in the Local Church,” Rev. Alexander Ferguson, 
Director of Visual Aids, Congregational Christian 
Churches; “Using Slides and Films with Young Peo- 
ple and Adults,” Rev. William S. Hockman, Director 
of Religious Education, Lakewood, Ohio Presbyterian 
Church; “Regional Programs of Visual Education,” 
Kev. Frank A. Lindhorst, Executive Secretary of Des 
Moines Area, Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church. 

The afternoons will be devoted to gaining skil 
making and planning new visual materials. Lal 
tory groups include: 

Introduction to Photography; How to Make 2 x 2 
Slides: How to Make Motion Pictures: Planning New 
Films and Slide Sets for Older Groups; Films and 
Slide Sets for Children, led by Miss Elsie Miller, 
Children’s Department, Board of Education, The Meth- 
odist Church ; Making Non-projected Visual Materials, 
directed by Mrs. August Beck. 

In addition, the General Secretary of the Religious 
Kilm Association, Rev. William L. Rogers 
seminar. “Denominational Book Store Representative Ss. 

During the evenings the group will review moti 
pictures and slide sets from the standpoint 
tion. There will also be a special Clinic 11 \dvanced 
Photography for those who bring motion pictures and 
slides with them and wish to have them evaluate 
Kducational exhibits of equipment and materials 
also a feature of the Workshop. 

The $5.00 advance reservation fee and requests t 
further information may be sent to Dr. Mary Leigh 
Palmer, Director of the Visual Education Workshoj 
"3 


1? 


International Council of Religious Education, 


North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1. J]linois. 
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ew release in their 1945 Volume of 


urrent Film News News. Theitik: 


Battle of Germany—recording the 





BY. M. \ MOTION PICTURI witli serves taents Ccwecniieet Th dramatic struggle for the Rhineland 
BUREAU, 347 Madison Avenue, New dll rhe icleetact Sethe Pern and showing the relentless 7,000-plane 
York 17, announces the addition to its heisiees ie ailaad chal tetas aerial bombardment of communication 
rental library of a series of four 1-reel and land workers: collect salvage. and centers; British forces breaking through 
16mm sound films, under the title of silane Gethin duaala ieee clk the northern anchor of the German 
World Spotlight, which were written ‘ ee ee seein lita detenses in the west, taking prisoners 
by the Editorial and Research De- by the thousands; capture of Cologne, 
partments of Look Magazine and pro Killing Farm Rats—2 reels—a _ re- and of the Ludendorff bridge at Rema- 
duced by Newsreel Distributors, Inc., port on the millions of dollars’ damage gen; and the first crossing of the Rhine. 
and Pathe Studios. done by rats every year and extermi In the same reel is included: 

America Prays depicts the significant ene tse methods, Scientific methods ot The Yalta Conference—a film rec- 
findings in an intensive study made to poisoning are demonstrated ord of this very important meeting 
determine the spiritual strength of our of the Big Three, where plans were 
country, to find out how many of our MOFFICIAL FILMS, 625 Madison made for the final victory over Ger- 

Ave., New York 22, offers the following many. 


population of 134 million men, women 
and children believe in God, attend 
church or Sunday-School regularly, and 
make use of prayer—in these days 
when the things of the spirit are im- 
portant as never before 

Challenge to Crime describes a com- 
mon-sense way to help rid any com- 
munity of juvenile delinquency which 
has flourished under war-time social 
conditions. The plan was created by 
a young girl in her teens who or 
ganized a successful cleanup campaign 
among the youngsters in her home 
town, Moline, Illinois, and offers a 
genuine challenge to other communi 
ties to do likewise 

Luckiest People on Earth presents 
in an amusing and informative manner 
some very convincing evidence that 


to be a plain, ordinary citizen in these 


United States of America is to re 
an extremely fortunate pers 
Kings of Sport shows the great 


champions of the sports world in ac- 
tion on the diamond, the gridiron, the 
track, tennis court. in the boxing ring. 


etc. 


@BRITISH INFORMATION SER 
ICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, are offering four recent subjects in 
lomm sound, namely: 

French Town—2 reels—made jointly 
for the British Ministry of Information 
and the U. S. Office of War Informa- 
tion. The film tells the story of the 
rebirth of a war-ravaged French town, 
liberated by the Allies. The problems 
of transport, food and housing are 
acute, but the French people and the 
Allies work them out together. Sir 





Cedric Hardwicke speaks the com 
mentary. 
A City Reborn—2 reels—presenting 


plans under which the bombed English 






picture. LAMPS 






city of Coventry will be rebuilt. It 






_ agg — hag oy new PROJECTION Old films take on new radiance with Radiant 
schools, hospita lealth ane recrea e . x ® ‘ i 
is anders. ‘The focal telat oil be SPOTLIGHT Projection Lamps. Radiant Exciter Lamps will 
the restored cathedral with gracious ° do full justice to your sound film. 
space around it. Main roads will go FLOODLIGHT 

} e 


around the city. The suburbs will be 
self-contained, each with its own cin- EXCITER RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


™ as, ye fe , cl I < d hop T 
em ” : ares uDs in . I - MOTION PIC URE Lamps from 50 to 10,000 watts 
Vy illing Hands- -] reel des« rip ion 300 Jelliff Ave. Newark 8, N.J. 
’ 


of the activities of the WVS (Women’s PRODUCTION 


Voluntary Services for Civil Defense 
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@ OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., has obtained prints 
of two films from the Army Air Forces: 

Out of Bed into Action—30 minutes 
—dealing with the rehabilitation of hos- 
pitalized Army Air Forces Personnel. 

Radio Operator—20 minutes—a brief 
description of his training, showing how 
it fits him for the responsibilities of 
active duty on bombardment aircraft. 

These films will be allocated to reg- 
ular OWI 16mm 
with the following new subjects: 

Kids Must Eat—18 minutes—a U. S. 
Department production featuring the 
Quiz Kids. The importance of proper 
nutrition and the j 
community school lunch program are 
pointed out. 

UNRRA (In the Wake of the Armies) 
—14 minutes—produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada and supplied 
through the courtesy of UNRRA. The 
film explains the purpose of that or- 
ganization—the answer to the destruc- 
tion and poverty in Europe after four 
years of bitter fighting. 

The Story with Two Endings — 10 
minutes—a 20th Century-Fox produc- 
tion made for the OPA. It shows the 
results of allowing prices to get out 
of hand and gives practical advice on 
what can be done to prevent a repeti- 
tion of what happened after the Arm- 
istice of World War I. 

Men of Fire—15 minutes a War 
Vepartment incentive film pointed at 
the highly important forging and cast- 
ings industry. 

The Calls That Cure—10) minutes— 
how the telephone is made available 
for the use of all at Halloran 
Hospital, its contribution to the hap- 
piness of the wounded and sick. Made 
for the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


distributors, along 


possibilities ot a 


Army 


BCOMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORPORATION, 729 Seventh Ave., 


New York 19, has just released in 
l6mm sound, the feature production: 

The Scorched Earth — 6 
starkly realistic portrayal of the wan- 
ton destruction of China and its peo- 
ple “by the emissaries of the New 
Order in the Orient—the bestial Jap- 


reels —a 





anese army with its goal of complete 
demoralization of destitute millions, 
against which China continues its 
courageous resistance. 


@ FRITH FILMS, Box 565, Holly- 
wood, Cal., have completed production 
recently on two l6mm films, entitled: 


The Lumberman—?2 reels, 
color—a human study of his life and 
work in the beautiful northwest timber- 
land at the foot of snow-capped Mt. 
Hood. The film also gives in detail 
the actual procedure of felling the 
furest giants, transporting them to the 
nill and cutting into lumber. 


Give and Take with Mexico—2 reels, 


sound, color—a film on international 
cooperation and goodwill between the 
United States and Mexico. Various 
Mexican influences are brought out in 
our architecture, music and way of 
life. However, the great example of 
coodwill stressed is the thousands of 
young men of Mexico who have left 
their professions and farms to help 
us raise and harvest our crops during 
the manpower shortage. 


@ BUREAU OF MINES, 4800 Forbes 
St.. Pittsburgh, Pa., has released its 
first full color educational motion pic- 
ture for free showing to educational, 
industrial, civic and other organiza- 
tions. The film, which is in 16mm sound 
and runs 25 minutes, presents: 


A Story of Arc Welding- illustrating 
the dramatic part played by the electric 
welding of metals to assemble and re- 
pair equipment and facilities for war 
and peace. A simple yet complete de- 
scription of the technique of arc weld- 
ing is given through the use of color 
photography and animation. The film 
shows the application of this relatively 
new technology in many occupations. 
The advantage offered by are welding, 
the purpose of each piece of apparatus, 
types of joints, and the use of special 
electrodes are some of the subjects 
Besides portraying the arc 
it is used to 


covered, 
welding of today—how 
make refrigerators, automobiles, furni- 
ture and other domestic articles—it 
gives a concept of the objects of to- 


morrow. 


Entertainment Releases in 146mm 
MBELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 


1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, re- 
port the acquisition of the following 
Universal entertainment features in 
l6mm sound: 

Moonlight in Vermont—6 _ reels— 
comedy romance of a dramatic school 
that goes rural in order to help solve 
the farm help shortage and make it 
possible for their Cinderella (Gloria 
Jean) to return to school. 

Phantom Lady—9 reels—a _ murder 
mystery starring Ella Raines, Franchot 
Tone and Alan Curtis. 

Never a Dull Moment—6 reels—a 
zany comedy with the Ritz Brothers 
and Frances Langford. 

Gung Ho—9 reels—depicting the se- 
lection and training of Carlson’s Raid- 
ers for their epochal assault on Makin 
Island. The story, which features 
Randolph Scott, Alan Curtis and Grace 


sound, 


Educational Screen 





McDonald, has a slight, amusing ro- 


mantic touch in the rivalry of half- 


brothers interested in the same girl, 


MINTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL 
AND TELEVISION CORPORA- 
TION, 25 W. 45th St.. New York 19, 
lias announced the company’s purchase 
of 69 Chesterfield and Invincible fea- 


ture productions. The deal provides 
full re-issue and complete 35mm re- 
make rights for worldwide distribution. 
The company will retain l6mm rights 
and will re-edit a number of the pro- 
ductions for non-theatrical purposes. 

a Ae oe 
in Chicago at 19 South LaSalle Street 
Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. Chicago branch), and in 
Washington, D. C 


has acquired new offices 


(formerly operated as_ the 


Catalog 
MCASTLE FILMS, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, has just released 
a new catalog listing and describing 
the hundreds of visual training aids, 


both l6mm sound films and 


filmstrips, 
repre senting U. S. Office of Education 
Units, Arm) and 
Navy Training Films and U. S. De- 
Agriculture Motion Pi 


Films 1s ex- 


Visual Training 
partment of 
tures, for which Castle 


1 


clusive distributor. Included are films 


on Aviation, Agriculture, Engineering, 
Home Economics. Machine Shop Work, 
( \ffice 


Practices, Supervision, and 


Science carefully classified — uisder 
scores of subject headings. 

In a foreword to the catalog Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, points out that the 683 
visual aids described in the catalog 
represents a library of motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips which stands as 
one of the major achievements of 
time education, and that their use in 
schools, industrial plants and _ the 
ermed forces has speeded up training, 
increased 


improved instruction, and 


production. He further reminds that 


the value of these visual aids is of 


equal importance in American peace 
time education as over 90% of the 
subjects deal with basic skills and 
understandings, hence have a perma- 
nent place in American industry and 
education. 

Castle Films will be glad to send 
catalog to all those to 


useful in 


copy of the 
whom the catalog can be 
teaching and training practices 
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Last Call! 


As announced in our APRIL issue 


JUNE 30th 


is the date on which the regular subscription price of EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCREEN will be increased to $3.00 in the United 
States; $3.50 in Canada; and $4.00 in foreign countries. The 


single copy price will be increased to 35c. 


The present subscription price of $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 will apply 
until that date. [Former rates for two- and three-year 


subscriptions have been discontinued). 


Until June 30 present subscribers may extend their subscrip- 


tions at $2.00 per year up to a maximum of 3 years. 


New subscriptions will be accepted on the same basis, subject 


to the limitations imposed by present paper quotas. 


OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


may save themselves the effect of this change up to a 





maximum of three years, by filling in the coupon below and 


MAILING IT BY JUNE 30th 


BEFORE | FORGET 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN Date 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


Please renew my subscription to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for year(s) at the rate of 
$2.00 per year. ($2.50 Canada, $3.00 foreign). My check for $ is enclosed. 
Name 
Check here and add $1.00 to your 
| remittance if you wish a copy of and 


"1000 and One” before the 


present stock is exhausted. Address 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Statement by the Eastman 
Kodak Company 


When Edison was working on a rew 
idea—motion pictures—he used East- 
man film for the completion of his 
invention, Also, in building his mo- 
tion-picture camera, Edison used parts 
of a No. 1 Kodak. When Roentgen 
discovered x-rays, Eastman plates were 
quickly put to use in recording the 
new shadow pictures. 

When other developments have oc- 
curred requiring photographic mate- 
rials or equipment, Kodak has studied 
the needs and made supplies available. 

With television arousing new _ in- 
terest, Eastman Kodak Company hopes 
to be ready to provide whatever photo- 
graphic and optical supplies the tele- 
vision industry may require. The pres- 
ent Kodak relationship to the television 
field is an exploratory one, with the 
company in the stage of learning what 
film, apparatus, and 
required, 


lenses may be 


Contrary to recent published spec- 
ulations on the subject, Kodak is do- 
ing no development work on tele- 
vision equipment nor has it any “pro- 
gram” along that line: . . . but this 
company, as the largest photographic 
manufacturer, is keeping its eyes open 
to see how its products may fit into 
the needs of the new industry. 


B & H Service Craftsman Trailer 


First of a fleet of 
equipped service trailers 
provide door-to-door service for users 
of Bell & Howell Co. equipment, was 
exhibited to the public in 
May 9. 

The trailers are part of Bell & 
Howell’s postwar program to provide 
skilled maintenance service to schools, 
churches, commercial firms, organiza- 
tions, and other users of its 16mm 
sound and silent movie projection 
equipment. The trailers, each to be 
in charge of a graduate of its training 
school, will operate on a regular sched- 
ule so that equipment can be serv- 
iced periodically. 


mechanically- 
which will 


Chicago 


Users of B&H projectors will bene- 
fit in important 
this new, at-your-door service plan. 
Their projectors will be serviced and 
returned to use in a matter of hours. 
Users will be saved the trouble and 
expense of packing the machines for 
shipment. They will also save trans- 
portation Perhaps most im- 
portant, the new plan will eliminate the 
evils which result from postponing or 
forgetting the periodic servicing that 
any machine needs. 

With the trailers, as before, the 
emphasis will be on preventative serv- 
ice . .. periodic inspection, cleaning, 
and lubricating, plus replacement of 


several ways from 


costs. 





worn parts before they interrupt op- 


eration. 

The 18 by 8 foot interiors of the 
trailers are partitioned into two rooms. 
The smaller room provides _ living 
quarters. The larger room is equip- 
ped with complete projector-servicing 
facilities. These include a full set of 
Bell & Howell servicing jigs, fixtures, 
and gauges, as well as an oscilloscope, 
a volt-ohm meter, a tube tester, and 
electronic 
testing instruments. In addition, the 


all other required special 


trailer will carry a complete stock of 
repair parts. 


The trailers also will be equipped 
with a good supply of l6mm film from 
Rell & Howell's rental library, as well 
as equipment for film splicing and re- 
pairs. 

Other trailer units will be added as 
rapidly as postwar conversion will per- 
mit, according to J. H. McNabb, presi- 
dent. The company plans eventually 
to have every section of the country 
under its traveling trailer program. 


First of the units has gone into serv- 


ice for Pictosound Movie Service of 


St. Louis. 


Exterior and interior views of the Bell 
& Howell Service Trailer. 


Lducational Screen 


A Functional Manual 


f 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
will release soon a manual for tl 
operation of a school film library. This 
important book will go far toward in 
that better ai 


proving procedures s: 
more frequent use of films will b 
possible 

“How to Run a Film Library” is 
prepared in four sections 

1. Forms and operating procedures 
2. Film storage 


Care, maintenance and repair of 


o>) 


films 
4. How to offer greater technical help 


to the film user 


Chis unique manual should aid greatly 


the organizational work for the 
rector of visual instruction The ¢ 
tremely simple forms (only two 


1 1 11 


number) are arranged so that they 


fold right out of the book onto a 
mimeoscope for stencilling. The entire 
booking procedure pops up to show tl 
complete operating procedure physical 
lv as well as in words. Years of ex 
perience with visuals have 
Britannica Films to create a film | 
brary manual that is truly visual 
While this manual . 
intended only for 


every detail. 
visual instructior 
directors and film librarians, advan 
copies have been seen by various uni 
versities offering summer. sessio1 
visual education. The manual is pri 


at 50 cents. 


Slidefilm on International Peace 
How To Conquer IWVar, a_ slide-film 


running 40 minutes, has been mac 

use in schools, clubs and forums that 
are studying the problem of peace. It 
shows. the growth of the peace-unit, 
form the tiniest group of cavemen to the 
big nation state of today. The new 
peace-unit always emerged with the final 
acceptance of a common authority to 
establish law and its enforcement to 
ed to 


settle disputes which formerly 


war. 

How To Conquer War contends that 
the nations must also form a new 
peace-unit, through the creation of 
authority, also based on law and law 
enforcement, to rid the world of war 
The word for this lawful authority is 


“oovernment”. 


The League of Nations, the first 


world organization, is dealt with 
briefly. Photos and titles show that 
the league could not stop the Japanese 
bombing of China, or the Italian bomb- 
ing of Ethiopia, or the German bomb- 
ing of Poland, because it lacked the 
power to make and enforce law. It 
was not a government. 

After a section on American history, 


from 1784-1789, the film maintains that 
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the peace machinery of the tuture 
must have the powers that the League 
and our own Contede t of t 1 
states also lacked which were achieved 
for the latter with the adoption of t 
federal constitutio1 

The producers Federalist Films. 3° 
Bleecker St.. New Yorl hope the filt 


build support f 


help to 


Nations Organizatio1 


will 


[ nited 


Triple Honor Accorded DeVry 


More than 30 vears ago this spring, 
the late Herman A. DeVry emerged 
trom the basement humble 
Chicago home witl the vorld’s first 
pertable motion picture projector. This 





Mrs. Herman A. DeVry and her sons, 

William C. and E. B. DeVry, make 

final inspection of the original DeVry 
motion picture projector. 


“suitcase projector” as it was 


in Washington to 


Smithsonian Ih 


hen called. is now 


take its place in the 


stitution along with other outstanding 


mechanical contributions to the progress 


and profit of mankind \t her home in 
Chicago, DeVry’s widow reluctantly 
but proudly handed over to her sons, 
W. C. and E. B. DeV1 the original 


De Vry portable projector tor 


to Washington 


1s selection ol he Wevr ¢ 
tre in a suitcase” b Smit onian S 
one of three signal honors accorae 
DeVry Corporatior ro DeVry en 
ploves has been awarded the fiftl 


Army-Navy “E” Flag for productios 
And a batter of new De 


theatre p1 


excellence 
Vry 


stalled in 


ojectors has 


the Sir Francis Drake 


at San Francisco for use in presentit 
news reels and documentary films t 
the delegates to the United Natior 
Conference there 


Spencer Lens Company 
Changes Name 
After June 30th Spencer Lens Con 


Buffalo, New York, 


the name of 


pany of 
erate under 
Optical ( 
purchased in 


ompany, 


1935 


by whom it was 


Free Reprints Available 
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DeVry Postwar Selling 
To be Mobile 


Postwar sales plans built around the 
se ol trailer-housed sales demonstrat- 
ing units 1s announced by William C. 
DeVry, President of DeVry Corpora- 


tion, Chicago. The DeVry _ trailer 


units will be equipped to give on-the- 


ground demonstrations of all 


types of 


audio-visual teaching and __ training 


equipment in remote country schools, 


theatres. businesses, and other organi- 


ations as well as those in major cities. 


his equipment includes all types of 


projectors (l6mm. and 35mm), motion 


picture Cameras, sound systems, slide 


and film strip projectors, stereopticons, 


microphones, turntables, 


projection 


screens and related equipment and ac- 


cessories A 


DeVri 


sets will also be included. 


representative library of 


lomm. films and DeVry Film- 


rhe first of a proposed fleet of five 


7 


units will be 
DeVry’s warwork is 
will be 24 


will 


ailer-housed ready as 


soon as com- 


leted. They feet long, 8 


tcet wide and have a headroom 


of six feet, five inches. In addition to 
housing the complete DeVry line of 
equipment, they will provide living 
accommodations for three persons. The 
unit will be powered with a  3,000- 


vatt portable generator, making it in- 


dependent of commercial power supply. 
Among users of this type of equip- 
built at DeVry’s 


1¢ nation’s major political parties, the 


ment direction are 


] 


University of Idaho, the Russian Army, 
the Egyptian and several South Amer- 


ican governments. 


Designed to take its agricultural 


course to the most remote corners of 


the state—and operatable in areas 
vhere even electric power is lacking 
Idaho Mobile 


Unit, illustrated below, suggests a pat- 


University of Education 


tern for postwar 
educational pro- 
jects not only here 
but 
tral 


abroad. Cen- 
figure in the 
photograph 
is Harrison  C. 
Dale, President ot 
the University, 
testing the ampli- 
fier. At left is 
Dean E, J. Id- 


dings, Director of 


Extension. At 
right, Prof Ho- 
bart Beresford, 
wh o- supervised 


‘onstruction. 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service 
P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 238, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 219) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 251) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 220) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 247) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
314S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
Film Preview 
1504 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3 
(See advedtisement on page 252) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 222) 
International Theat. & Television Corp. 
25 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 243) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Paul Hoefler Productions 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
Box 471, San Luis Obispo, Cal 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 248) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


(See advertisement on page 250) 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 224) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 219) 
Calhoun Company 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 220) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., Sar Francisco 8, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 253) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5. IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 222) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St.,. New York 19, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 223) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davetiport, Ia. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 

(See advertisement on page 249) 

Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 
(See advertisement on page 253) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 252) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2} 
Brooking Tatum, Kelseyville, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Munday & Collins 
S14 W. 8th St., Los Angees 14, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
Shadow Arts Studio 
Box 471, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 
) 


(See advertisement on page 252 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, IIl 
(See advertisement on page 222) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 245) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
{See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St.. New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 218) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. II. 
(See advertisement on page 220) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 245) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 217) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











